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WATCHING THE SCOREBOARD, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Baseball Bulletin erected by the Department of Recreation Draws Eager Throngs 
Daily 


LEARNING TO TAKE HARD KNOCKS 
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KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT 
Field Hockey in the backyard of the White House, Washington, D. C. 




















YOUNG SERBIA AT PLAY 


Thanks to the American Red Cross the children of Serbia are playing again. 
After feeding the Serbs the Americans provided playgrounds. They were built 
by the German prisoners in Belgrade. Here are the children using a real Amer- 
ican swing for the first time. 
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The World at Play 


Smiles—Whenever _ things 
seem to go wrong—when it is 
hard to get results and people 
seem apathetic, do you some- 
times say, “What is the use of 
it all? Why don’t I go into 
business where I can see defi- 
nite results?” Do you ever 
feel that way? Then listen 
to the following conversation 
between two Community 
Service song  leaders—call 
them Brown and Smith. 

Brown was pessimistic; du- 
bious about the accomplish- 
ments of the past year; didn’t 
know whether anything worth 
while had been done; thought 
there probably hadn’t. “Oh, 
Shucks!”, said he, “My broth- 
er came into this town yes- 
terday as a traveling sales- 
man, sold an order of $13,000 
and that is a good day’s work 
in his line. He can sit down 
at the end of the year, get 
out his records and total up 
his sales, sit down to a good 
feed, smoke a good cigar, pat 
himself on the back and say, 
I have accomplished thus and 
so during the past year. In 


other words, he has an exact 
record of just what he has 
done and can compare it with 
other years to see what he 
has gained, and he can have 
the satisfaction of seeing and 
knowing definitely just what 
he has accomplished. 

“How much better that is 
than our work. For example, 
Smith, what are you going to 
do on the last day of this 
year when you look back and 
try to get an idea of just 
what you have accomplished ?” 

Said Smith, “Well, I may 
not be able to sit down and 
add up a column of figures 
and find out just how much 
I have made for myself and 
just how much for my com- 
pany, and what in terms of 
dollars and cents I have been 
able to put over, but on the 
other hand I can sit down and 
with a feeling of satisfaction 
say to myself that through 
my work it has been possible 
to make no less than half a 
million people smile at least 
ten times each. There are five 
million smiles. Through my 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


efforts half a million people 
have warmed up to each other 
as neighbors and friends. I 
have made half a million peo- 
ple happy and joyous for at 
least twenty minutes each, so 
collectively speaking this city 
is through our efforts ahead 
at least five million smiles 
and 166,666 hours of real bub- 
bling joy.” 

“Well,” said Brown, “that’s 
enough!” 

Channelizing Leisure Time. 
—Community Service seeks 
to put to constructive pur- 
poses the misdirected leisure 
time of individuals and of 
communities. Very _ signifi- 
cant in this connection is the 
statement made by Mr. Sam 
Hume, Director of the De- 
partment of Community Dra- 
matics at the University of 
California. It offers food for 
thought for all community or- 
ganizers. 

“Unfortunately the Ameri- 
can people have a very vague 
idea as to how to conduct 
themselves during their lei- 
sure time. We have to double 
the police force on every holi- 
day. This is because people 
do not know what to do with 
this time. The majority ex- 
pend a lot of misdirected ener- 
gy that might be going into 
the creation of something 
which will be of value. At 
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the Palace of Fine Arts in 
San Francisco, the director 
placed, not long ago, two or 
three very large benches in 
order to keep automobiles 
from entering and to provide 
a place for visitors to sit. 
During the hours between 
early morning and the open- 
ing of the museum, and after 
the museum closed at night, 
the people have practically 
whittled these benches away. 
They have sat there and just 
whittled chips from those 
benches until they are practi- 
cally gone. That is what I 
mean by an example of mis- 
directed energy. These peo- 
ple add their time to no imagi- 
nation; they could think of 
nothing to do other than to 
sit on one of those benches 
and whittle it away. Thus 
their nervous energy became 
a little destructive. All the 
forces of their minds which 
might have been put to some 
good purpose were allowed to 
go to waste. Many European 
peasants would have whittled 
a whip handle or carved some- 
thing that would have ex- 
pressed a personal reaction, 
would have been a form of 
self-expression. They would 
have made a piece of craft- 
manship.” 

The Athenian Oath.—This 
classic pledge might well be 


























THE WORLD AT PLAY 


used as a Community Service 

slogan: 

We will never bring disgrace 
on this, our city, by any act 
of dishonesty or cowardice. 

We will fight for the ideals 
and sacred things of the 
city, both alone and with 
many. 

We will revere and obey the 
city’s laws, and we will do 
our best to incite a like 
reverence and respect in 
those above us who are 
prone to annul them or set 
them at naught. We will 
strive unceasingly to quick- 
en the public’s sense of civ- 
ic duty. 

Thus in all these ways we 
will transmit this city, not 
only not less, but greater, 
better and more beautiful 
that it was transmitted to 
us. 

Plea for Small Playgrounds. 
—The Juvenile Commission of 
Hartford, Connecticut, used 
the following appeal: 

We need more small play- 
grounds. 

Why? 

A Sheldon street child must 
share its playground of 51 
inches of street with traffic. 
His backyard is a river. 


Some little tots on John St. 
have about 51 inches of play- 
ground and must dodge traffic 
while they play. 


Only 39 inches of play- 
ground is allowed for athree 
year old baby on Governor 
street. It cannot walk to the 
Bushnell Park playground. 

Give us more small play- 
grounds. 

These facts were secured 
by obtaining the amount of 
free space in these streets and 
the number of children living 
on the street. The number of 
square inches of street was 
divided by the number of 
children. 


A Nine-acre Park Play- 
ground for East Orange.— 
Elmwood Park, East Orange, 
New Jersey, a nine acre tract 
recently donated to the city 
by Mr. Alden Freeman, as a 
memorial to his father, is to 
have a depressed oval to be 
used for baseball in summer 
and skating in winter. The 
construction of this oval, 
briefly described, is as fol- 
lows: 


“Around the area excavated 
in oval shape was constructed 
a concrete curb. Over the 
bottom was spread about six 
inches of clay which was thor- 
oughly puddled; on top of 
this was placed twelve inches 
of cinders with cross drains 
connecting with a tile pipe 
drain which was laid around 
the oval inside the concrete 
curb, and in which at the two 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


low points were placed sluice 
boxes which can be closed in 
winter and opened in sum- 
mer, and these are connected 
with a large covered drain 
running across the field. Then 
over the top of the cinders 
was spread a foot of top soil. 
The concrete curb extends 
about fourteen inches (14”) 
above the top level of the de- 
pressed oval, making a seat 
for putting on skates in win- 
ter and for watching games 
in summer.” 

Contracts for over $100,000 
have been let for the improve- 
ment of the area. 

Mr. Freeman has also had 
constructed seven tennis 
courts, three of which will be 
equipped for electric lighting, 
so that they may be used at 
night. The whole improve- 
ment of Elmwood Park will 
probably be completed before 
the close of next season. It 
will not only be a remarkable 
addition to the recreational 
facilities of East Orange, but 
will, when finished, be one of 
the finest and most splendidly 
equipped play fields in the 
country. 

Nearly 1000.—Sacramento 
has the names of nearly one 
thousand men and boys en- 
tered in the various play- 
ground sports for the winter 
season. 
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Community Buildings as 
War Memorials.—A series of 
beautiful and suggestive bul- 
letins is issued by the Bureau 
of Memorial Buildings of War 
Camp Community Service. 
The practical and artistic con- 
siderations in such an under- 
taking are discussed and the 
fruit of many experiences pre- 
sented. 

University Promoting Com- 
munity Music—The Bureau 
of Extension of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
has for the past two years 
emphasized the value of com- 
munity effort as a socializing 
agency. Programs in com- 
munity music, community 
drama and pageantry, and 
community recreation have 
been offered by Professor 
Paul John Weaver, Professor 
Frederick H. Koch, and Pro- 
fessor Thomas J. Browne re- 
spectively. Through this work 
leaders for community work 
for the state are being devel- 
oped. A bulletin on commun- 
ity music is published by the 
University. 

Music Week.—New York 
City has recently conducted, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, a music 
week which will be sugges- 
tive to many communities. 
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The plans which were made 
for this special week included 
not only New York but its 
environs within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. Literally 
thousands of clubs, schools, 
churches, musical _ societies, 
public libraries, industrial 
plants, settlements, neighbor- 
hood orchestras, theatres, 
moving pictures and other in- 
stitutions contributed their 
aid in a state-wide demonstra- 
tion of the potential value of 
music in helping to solve the 
problems of the reconstruc- 
tion period and in promoting 
peace time morale. 
Throughout the week an 
exposition of musical instru- 
ments was held at Grand 
Central Palace. Everything 
from a jew’s-harp to a pipe 
organ was on display. In 
conjunction with the exposi- 
tion a festival was held, with 
concerts at the various booths 
given by music clubs, settle- 
ments, noted artists. 
Cosmopolitan Program.—A 
typical program to which var- 
ious national groups contrib- 
uted was given by the em- 
ployees of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, of 
Akron, Ohio, who were of for- 
eign birth or descent. The 
Americanization school of this 
company has an enrollment 
of thirty-eight nationalities. 
This entertainment was given 


before an audience of 500 men 
and women. A French girl 
sang giving an impersonation 
of Joan of Arc and was fol- 
lowed by a Greek mandolin 
quartet. A mixed Russian 
chorus in costume gave se- 
lections of their native music 
and two young women pre- 
sented a Hungarian dance. 
Essays on the advantages of 
coming to America and of 
learning English were read. 
These essays were written by 
men from several different na- 
tions—Austria, Galicia, Rus- 
sia and Greece. 

Handbook of Games.—Sug- 
gestions for the Play Hour. is 
the title of a little pamphlet 
compiled by Florence M. Hale 
and published by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the 
State of Maine. It contains 
a considerable amount of sim- 
ple and practical material de- 
signed for the use of teachers 
in conducting organized play 
in connection with the school 
program. 

In addition to suggestions 
for laying out and equipping 
the school playground, the 
pamphlet gives a description 
of many indoor and outdoor 
games, as well as instructions 
for conducting various relay 
races. A helpful list of refer- 
ence books for the teacher’s 
use is also included. 
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What Is Community Service 


Community Service aims to sharpen the public’s sense of 
the aims of the leisure time problem, to energize it into activities 
for the solution of the problem, to serve as a clearing house 
on activities and methods, to promote participation of all the 
people in such activities for the purpose of self-expression, health, 
efficiency, and sound leadership. 





Community Service is the mobilization of the resources of 
a community by the people of the community, for good citizen- 
ship. 





Community Service aims to centralize the forces and re- 
sources of a community in order to decentralize service. 





The purpose of Community Service is to discover unused 
time and resources in the community and to make them function 
for the richer life of the individual and the community. 


To the individual, Community Service is the discoverer of 
latent powers of self-expression, and of the inclination, ability, 
and opportunity to serve the community as a whole. To the com- 
munity, Community Service is the builder and caretaker of 
the happy social structure of secure foundation. 





Community Service substitutes— 
cooperation for competition 
re-creation for wreck-creation 
expression for repression 
participation for exclusion 
coordination for disintegration 
stimulation for stultification 
multiplication for centralization 
understanding for condemnation 

to the end that this world may be a good place for all of us to 
live in. 
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Imaginative Rural Recreation 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay, Community Service (Incorporated) 
II 


We have seen in a previous article that non-commercial recre- 
ation is of two kinds; that which develops under self-leadership, 
or community leadership, and that which develops under State 
University and Agricultural Colleges. We shall consider Univer- 
sity and College leadership first, because there are few rural dis- 
tricts, which, if they turn to the nearest State University or Agri- 
cultural College, cannot get help with their problems.* 

No nation-wide view of what is being done along these lines 
can be obtained unless we see how wonderfully these colleges 
are heeding “the cry from Macedonia” and developing leadership. 
For the rural districts they are lighthouses of culture, radial cen- 
ters of activity and hope. If, as sometimes happens, the State 
University or Agricultural College is not equipped to meet these 
fundamental recreational needs, then the voicing of these needs 
will mean a demand that will create the supply. The law of de- 
mand for community music and community drama lies in the 
hands of the people themselves. This is a fact that cannot 
be too often reiterated. 

To gain an idea of how far the State Universities and Agri- 
cultural Colleges were answering this cry a questionnaire was 
sent to the leading State Universities and Agricultural Colleges 
of this country. In reading the material gleaned from this ques- 
tionnaire it must be remembered that not all of the State Uni- 
versities or Agricultural Colleges replied; but those that did show 
what kind of work has been, and is being done. 

“From the land of the Dakotas” come some of the most far 
reaching experiments that have been made in rural life, on its imag- 
inative side. At the University of North Dakota, Professor Fred- 
erick P. Koch (now of the University of North Carolina) estab- 
lished a course in the writing, producing and costuming of plays 


*The State Normal Schools and Teachers’ Training Schools are also 
at work throughout the country districts. It is a pity that there is not 
room to chronicle their efforts. Their festivals and their students trained 
in festival work and folk dance, in simple songs, and in costume-making, 
are a source of rural leadership. 
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IMAGINATIVE RURAL RECREATION 


and pageants suited to the environment of the rural North West. 
He taught his students to see the life about them with new eyes. 
Thus, nothing was dull, nothing was commonplace. He estab- 
lished an outdoor theatre, The Bankside Theatre, a lovely grassy 
stage bounded by a little river. He had a collapsible theatre built 
which traveled throughout the State, giving one-act plays, and 
long plays. Eighteen of his students wrote a Pageant of the 
North West which interpreted the whole life of the early discov- 
erers and traders and voyageurs to the rural population of North 
Dakota. This was distinctly a pageant written in the communal 
manner. He called his students the North Dakota Playmakers. 

One of his students, Margaret Plank Ganssle, is carrying the 
spirit of the Playmakers through North Dakota and beyond. In 
St. Thomas, a tiny village near the Canadian border, she wrote 
the words, music and lyrics and designed and staged the masque 
of The New Day, a pageant of Pembina County in which the 
whole county took part. It was produced in the Outdoor The- 
atre of St. Thomas last year. Says the author: “Even in a town 
of five hundred souls may be found enthusiasts and dreamers.” 
The costumes were designed by Agnes O’Connor of St. Thomas, 
thus showing how the Playmakers could everywhere turn their 
hands to the service of Beauty. Professor Frederick Koch in 
writing of this masque says: 

“Of course, there have been difficulties and discouragements in 
the way, in securing the cooperation of people widely scattered 
over the county, but nothing has daunted the brave little Play- 
maker-director. In a letter which came to me only today she 
writes: ‘I drove eighty miles this morning hunting up a new or- 
chestra, for the other had failed us. But I’ve got one even better 
now!’ Such is her indomitable leadership. 

“One incident came to my attention the other day which illus- 
trates how the pageant is bringing together in neighborly relations 
towns which have always been unfriendly rivals. The tiny town 
of X— and the village Y— were such. When X— ‘got up’ 
a baseball game, a dance, or even a Red Cross picnic, Y— posi- 
tively refused to participate. Of course the same relation main- 
tained when Y— ‘got up’ a baseball game, a dance, or a picnic— 
just as it does in any typical country community. But now X— 
and Y— are rehearsing happily together in The New Day in 
neighborly felicity. For they are preparing together their own 
patriotic play for the audience of ten thousand of their fellow 
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citizens who will assemble to participate with them on the Glorious 
Fourth! . 

“The rehearsals are being conducted in. Saint Thomas each 
evening as I write this, the three hundred players representing 
twenty-two different villages coming together by automobile from 
their various homes, some of them from a distance of twenty, 
thirty and even forty miles. Think what a remarkable influence 
we have here for the socialization of the countryside. It is 
heartening in these days of our strivings toward democracy to see 
such signs. It is like the fresh green of the wheatfields after the 
barren pelt of the winter-plain. It thrills the watcher, as does 
the sudden lark-song of our prairie spring!” 


The Community Orchestra founded in 1910 at the University 
of North Dakota was one of the first community orchestras in this 
country, and throve remarkably under the leadership of Mr. Nor- 
ton, giving a concert each month. This orchestra was also one 
of the first orchestras to inaugurate the interesting custom of giv- 
ing concerts of the works of the different composers of the differ- 
ent countries each month, thus:—lItalian composers in March, 
English composers in April, American composers in June. Here is 
an intensely interesting suggestion for other community orchestras 
desiring to give purpose and scope to their work. 


The Agricultural College of North Dakota has Alfred Ar- 
vold, who developed the first Little Country Theatre. His stud- 
ents are taught to produce plays which they can later take back 
to their own communities.* They are taught to remake town 
halls ; to use screen scenery ; to make use of the simplest materials 
in the most effective way. His theatre is made over from an old 
chapel which stood in the University grounds. To this Mr. Ar- 
vold added seats and a stage. The plays produced im this theatre 
are mostly one act plays—those by Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory 
and others of the Irish Theatre as well as those by Americans, 
Sam Average by Percy Mackaye, Miss Civilization by Richard 
Harding Davis. Plays of the Norse dramatists are frequently pro- 
duced in this theatre, as North Dakota is largely settled by emi- 
grants from the north of Europe. Bjornsterne Bjornsen’s The 
Newly Wedded Couple has proved very popular. 


* The Soul and the Soil by Alfred G. Arvold can be obtained from 
rt, Service (Incorporated), 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
or 
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Several of Mr. Arvold’s students have writen plays about 
farm life in North Dakota: one play combining folk costumes, folk 
music and folk songs was produced by a group of Icelandic 
students before an audience mainly composed of immigrants from 
Iceland. Mr. Arvold has established a packet library which sends 
out plays, pictures of costumes and articles on the theatre. This 
packet library has proved immensely successful. The demand for 
good plays is increasing by leaps and bounds. Pageants are also 
written by the students, dealing with agricultural themes. Re- 
cent pageants given by the students have been The Ingathering, and 
Earth’s Riches. 

Recently Mr. Arvold took several one-act plays and produced 
them at the State Fair with gratifying results. Here is a new and 
suggestive experiment that could be copied all over the country. 
The whole rural recreation movement owes a great debt to Mr. 
Arvold, and his power to sense that what the farms need is 
more color, more life, more romance. By speaking throughout the 
state, (and other states); by practice and precept, Mr. Arvold is 
“putting culture into agriculture,” is making the farm a better 
place to live in. 

Mr. Arvold considers that movies are, on the whole, bene- 
ficial; but that people prefer the spoken drama when it is well 
produced and well acted. 

The South Dakota State College of Agriculture at Brookings, 
S. D., reports that it does not foster community drama in South 
Dakota; but that it does foster, through its extension course, com- 
munity chorus and community orchestra. Also “sings” are held 
in connection with boys’ and girls’ club work. 

At Yankton, South Dakota, Yankton College gives a course 
in festival work, folk dancing and pageant-producing in order that 
the students may bring these arts back to their home communities. 
Also at Yankton, partly financed by the town of six hundred peo- 
ple and partly financed by the College, there is a beautiful outdoor 
theatre, where plays and pageants are given. The country people 
drive for miles to witness these performances. There have been 
several lovely festivals, amongst them a Peace Festival by Cora 
Mel Patten. The walled background of the theatre has lent itself 
admirably to College productions of Romeo and Juliet and The 
Merchant of Venice. 

The Agricultural College of Colorado, both through corres- 
pondence and graduate work fosters community drama in the 
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rural districts. The College itself sets a standard by producing 
only the very best plays, such as those by Lady Gregory. To the 
list of her plays may be added The Piper by Josephine Preston 
Peabody, Arms and the Man by Bernard Shaw, and The Melting 
Pot and The Amazons. The students of the College have pro- 
duced outdoors several Shakespearean plays before a rural adui- 
ence, and have given a Pageant of the Brotherhood of Nations. 
The Ben Greet players have given the Comedy of Errors, and 
The Servant in the House by Charles Rann Kennedy. 

This College reports that in the rural districts of Colorado 
there is a very great response to the movies. In the College 
radius, these are of a desirable type, but in the small towns they 
are mostly undesirable. The College questions whether they are 
really of benefit to the small towns. 

E. G. Petersen of the Agricultural College of Utah reports 
that Utah has a Community Service Bureau which issues lists of 
plays suitable for rural districts. The College gives instruction in 
the producing of plays for country districts. In the list sent out 
by the Community Service Bureau there are printed instructions 
for the producing of these plays, Christmas carols, Holiday Pag- 
eants. The College criticizes the original productions of the 
country round about. Meanwhile it sets a standard by the plays 
it produces. These range from light comedy to classic drama. 
Some of these plays have been Mr. Bobb; An American Citizen; 
The College Widow by George Ade, The Climbers by Clyde 
Fitch, The Admirable Crichton by Sir James Matthew Barrie, 
Pygamalion by Bernard Shaw, Milestones by Arnold Bennett, A 
Doll’s House by Ibsen, She Stoops to Conquer by Goldsmith, and 
A Midsummer's Night Dream by Shakespeare. It is doubtful if 
any other Agricultural College in the country can equal such an 
amazing list as this! 

Every year the College gives a Spring Festival, and its out- 
door plays have included, The Feast of Lanterns, Hyacinth Hal- 
vey, Sweethearts, Hiawatha, The Romancers. 

Recently a historical pageant of Utah was produced by the 
students. 


While an excellent lyceum visits the rural districts of Utah, 
very few professional theatrical companies ever appear there. 
Such as do appear, bring only mediocre melodrama or farce. 
“There is a keen response to the movies,” says Mr. Petersen; 
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“but they are not beneficial, although their type compares favorably 
with the rest of the country.” , 

From the Oregon State Agricultural College comes the follow- 
ing report :— “We have recognized the desirability of a greater de- 
velopment of recreation along these lines (community music and 
drama) for some time, but lack of funds prevents giving them 
the attention which they merit. In a new country such as is rep- 
resented by a large portion of Oregon, the necessity of providing 
for personal comfort must take precedence over the development 
of measures for recreation.” A limited amount of Community 
Chorus work is done. The response to it is excellent. Before 
the war drew its quota of students from the college two festivals 
were presented, The Passing of the Seasons and A Russian Féte 
Day. The rural districts of Oregon are never visited by profes- 
sional Outdoor Players, and very rarely by Chautauquas. “Every- 
body goes to the movies. A mixed program is usually given. A 
few movies are of a high type; but mostly they are trash.” On 
the whole, the College considers them beneficial since they relieve 
monotony, though they are not as beneficial as they might be if 
they were of a high type. 

Oklahoma Agricultural College reports a college orchestra, 
and community singing on a small scale. They have a chorus at 
their Farmers’ Congress held at the Agricultural College in 
August. The college band gives concerts at the State Fair. The 
response to these experiments from the people themselves is not 
hearty. It can only be called “fair.” Such musical organizations 
as exist are financed by the church or Sunday school. There is 
no fostering of community drama; though there is folk dancing 
and pageantry at commencement. The Student Dramatic Club 
gives a few plays, and these are of an excellent standard, such as 
the Builder of Bridges, Sweet Lavender and The Man from 
Home. The Ben Greet Players have appeared in Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream and As you Like It, and Everyman. 

The only plays professionally produced in the rural districts of 
Oklahoma are sensational melodramas. The movies are of a low 
type, not in the beast beneficial. “It is very much to our dis- 
credit that the film plays are so very poor, not only in the 
rural communities, but in the cities. The whole business of the 
movies seems to be in the hands of low ideals both from an artistic 
and moral standpoint,” says the answer to the questionnaire sent 
by this college. 
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Prior to 1918 the University of Montana had done nothing to- 
ward fostering rural community music and drama. This year its 
extension department will begin work in this field. In 1918 the 
College produced a play, The Long Trail; and in 1919 a Pageant- 
Masque was produced by the summer school under the direction of 
Margaret Plank Ganssle. This Pageant-Masque was called The 
Selish, The Selish are an Indian Tribe, often called the Flatheads. 
The Pageant-Masque was written by eighteen students, most of 
them rural school teachers who had never before had any prac- 
tice in this line. Yet they have evolved a truly interesting pageant, 
dealing with Indian Legends in Montana. Real Indians of the 
Selish tribe from an adjacent reservation took part in it as well as 
the students. Selish music was obtained for it by Margaret Gans- 
sle. The lyrics in this pageant are particularly lovely, as witness 
this chorus of heavenly voices. 


“© Mortals come, 
Worship the Truth, 
Follow the gleam, 
White be your hands, 


White be your hearts, 
White be your dream.” 


Some of the rural districts of Montana report good results 
with community singing and picnics. Several of the towns send 
out musical leaders to the rural districts. This movement is to 
be more fully developed than ever before during the coming year. 

Very few professional plays ever reach the rural districts of 
Montana. Occasionally in small towns there is mediocre melo- 
drama and musical comedies and still more mediocre vaudeville. 
There is a great response to the movies. The College considers 
that most of the films are of a fairly good order, and that they 
may be considered beneficial. 

The University of Kansas is particularly fortunate in its lead- 
ership and its results. Under the direction of Arthur Nevin, thir- 
ty-five choruses have been formed throughout the state. Member- 
ship in these choruses cost only twenty-five cents a month. The 
people who join them are led by the music teachers of the 
community, who give volunteer work. Mr. Nevin has made the 
teachers feel that this is greatly to their advantage. As soon as 
people get interested in music they want to take lessons. Now 
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and again a town will become so interested that it will subscribe 
money for a musical director. Parsons, Kansas, is a town of 
12,000 inhabitants, but it is essentially a rural town and it has 
paid a $2,000 salary to its musical director. 

No two choruses use the same music. In this way a circulat- 
ing library has been arranged. Mr. Nevin starts people on simple 
songs like Sweet and Low and Stars of the Summer Night, and 
leads them along until they can master DuBois’s Seven Last 
Words. 

Opera does not come to rural Kansas, so Mr. Nevin has 
familiarized his choruses with opera through teaching them the 
Choruses from Carmen, Tannhauser, Faust, Aida, Cavelleria Rusti- 
cana. People drive seven and eight miles across the country in 
winter through deep snow to attend the choruses. Sometimes 
Mr. Nevin meets these choruses in desolate school houses where 
he has to thaw out before an air tight stove before he can begin. 
His spirit is evinced in the words, “There isn’t a town in Kansas 
I consider too small to go to.” Sometimes where the roads are 
too terrible, the demands for better roads made by some people 
participating in the chorus have been such that the roads have ac- 
tually been improved so that the people could ride over them to 
their rehearsals. 

Community music has existed in Kansas for fifteen years. 
Mr. Nevin is one leader, and another is Mr. Beach, head of the 
department of music of the State Normal School. From the 
little towns of Pittsburg, Girard and Columbus, Mr. Beach has 
enrolled five hundred singers.* 

This College is also particularly active in community drama. 
It has led the production of pageants in 120 rural communities 
through its rural service department. Some of these pageants 
have been The Pilgrims, The Pioneers, a pageant with a lengthy 
title, The Folks Who Are Making Kansas the Heart of the Na- 
tion. 

Every year professional Outdoor Players appear on the Col- 
lege campus. The plays recently given include, As You Like 
It, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, The School for 
Scandal. 


*There are community bands and orchestras as well as communi 
choruses. The response of the people is very enthusiastic. Wherever su 
organizations exist they are financed by dues, by proceeds of the entertain- 
ments, or by both. 
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Walter Burr, Director of the Rural Service Department of 
Kansas State Agricultural College says; “Scarcely any profes- 
sional plays come to the rural districts of Kansas since amateur 
plays are so well developed in Kansas.” 

The Michigan State Agricultural College reports that through 
extension work in its department of music, community music is 
fostered throughout the State, principally through community 
choruses. At State and County Fairs pageants are given in which 
music has a part. Appreciation of community music is specially 
fostered through talks by lecturers, with examples of the music 
played or sung. Thus the audiences are becoming trained audi- 
ences and demand the best. Boys’ and girls’ club work forms a 
medium for this, so that the growing generation as well as the 
present generation is being trained in musical appreciativeness. 
These efforts are all locally financed. Everywhere the response is 
enthusiastic. 

During the summer term there is a course in the producing 
of simple plays and pageants given under Professor W. W. John- 
ston. There is instruction in pantomime and costuming. Those 
taking the course are equipped for the better production of school 
plays, plays in the town hall and festivals for holidays. Coun- 
try school teachers are greatly interested in this course. 

The College produces outdoor Shakespearean plays each year 
such as Twelfth Night, As You Like It, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. In the winter lighter plays are given, The Three Hats, 
Back to the Farm. Ibsen’s Pillars of Society was given; but it 
was not so popular as the Shakespearean plays. A Pageant of the 
Nations staged out-of-doors proved very appealing. The Coburn 
Players (before their success in The Better "Ole made them a 
permanency on Broadway) appeared on the college campus. So 
did the Ben Greet Players. These professional Shakespearean 
productions have ranged through Twelfth Night, and Masks and 
Faces, produced by Ben Greet, and the Taming of the Shrew, the 
Merchant of Venice and Othello. 

The University of Illinois has had a course in pageantry under 
William Chauncey Langdon, widely known for his work in 
pageantry and in especial for stimulating pageantry in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Northwestern University also has a course in pageantry which 
ably develops community leadership. This course is under the 
direction of Miss Nina B. Lamkin, and includes a history of 
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pageantry; themes for development; the building of festivals and 
pageants; pantomime and dance drama; adaptation to community 
and school work, both city and rural, of all these forms. 

Miss Lamkin says, “There was a great interest among the 
students and I feel that the constructive and creative work which 
the course did would serve them in many ways as they went out 
to communities * * * all this is a great advantage to a 
community worker. 

“The small towns where I gave pageants or sent others to 
give them are scattered from coast to coast * * * some of 
these pageants have been The Masque of Spring and Summer; 
Community Masque; America Yesterday and Today; Old Eng- 
lish Pageant ; Victory Pageant. 

“The response of the small town is the most gratifying re- 
sponse there is—their whole heartedness and enthusiasm to do 
things and to make their town grow and prosper * * *” 

At least three pageants a year are given at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. This last year the pageant was The Passing of the 
Kings. ‘This pageant is soon to appear in book form, as is another 
pageant, a Christmas pageant entitled, The Gifts We Bring. Miss 
Lamkin’s pageant America Yesterday and Today, noted above, is 
considered one of the best pageants obtainable for rural work. 

Apart from pageants the students at Northwestern have given 
plays such as His Majesty Bunker Bean, The Cedar Tree Man. 

Throughout rural Illinois stock companies of the most medio- 
cre description give “tent” shows in towns of a thousand or more. 
As an antidote to this, outdoor professional players appear in 
Shakespearean repertory, and in such classics as She Stoops to 
Conquer and Everyman. 

Saturday night is the great movie night in all rural towns in 
Illinois ; the other nights are less crowded. 

To the question: “Are these movies of a high type?” the 
following reply was sent. “Sometimes of a high type. Very often 
they are mediocre or worse. There is not the opportunity to 
make a choice because there is often only one picture house.” 

To the question “Are the movies on the whole beneficial ?” 
came the following reply: “Yes. There is such a dearth of 
recreational possibilities, that in spite of some bad effects, the new 
interests suggested open a new world for country people. ‘This is 
much needed.” 

The work of the University of Wisconsin, first under the 
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leadership of Professor Dykema and now under Professor Gor- 
don is known throughout the country. Wisconsin fosters com- 
munity singing and community chorus work throughout the state 
through its extension course. It supplies lecturers on music, and 
the best obtainable concerts are given in all the small rural towns 
at rates that put them within the reach of everyone. During the 
summer term there is a course in Pageantry that is attended by 
students from all over the country. The Extension Division on 
Community Music and Drama sends out lists of plays suited to 
all occasions and all types of audiences. It also keeps on file a 
remarkable list of plays and pageants. It gives help in compiling 
carols for the community Christmas tree. So great is the interest 
evinced in community drama and music throughout the state 
that the College answered 300 specific requests for help in these 
directions last year. 

The Agricultural College of Ohio at Columbus, Ohio, makes it 
a rule to produce a good play during Farmers’ Week. One of 
these plays entitled Between Two Lives by Charles Burkett has 
been remarkably successful. It is in three acts, has humor and 
strong dramatic situations and makes a direct appeal to an agri- 
cultural audience because it deals with the actual problems that 
confront them. It shows why the young people want to leave 
the farm. It also shows the difference between new and old 
methods of farming. It shows just the difficulties which will be 
met when these young people try to make careers in the city. It 
dramatically sets before its audience the fact that the ambitious 
boy or girl has just as good a chance on the farm as in the city if 
they will be alert to meet their opportunities. This play has been 
given throughout the United States at Farmers’ Week in granges, 
town halls and at county fairs. It has had over five hundred 
performances. 

The Iowa State College gives a May Festival every year, but 
makes no further attempt at fostering community music or drama. 
Nor does it have outdoor professional players. No professional 
plays of any sort visit the rural districts of Iowa. The College 
reports that the movies in the rural districts are generally of a 
good type, and are considered beneficial. 

The University of North Carolina is fortunate in having Prof. 
Frederick P. Koch develop for the Carolina mountains the same 
type of folk art which he developed for North Dakota. He has 
established a Play House with an adjustable stage, its scenery 
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lighting, settings and costume made by the Carolina Playmakers, 
a group of gifted amateurs working under the direction of Mr. 
Koch. Says their interesting announcement, “It will be the aim 
of The Carolina Playmakers to translate the spirit of Carolina into 
plays truly representative of the life of the people—of the folk of 
Carolina. The idea is communal—an institution of neighborliness, 
of the common good and the common happiness. 

“So The Playhouse was conceived by the imagination of 
Youth, built by the sons and daughters of Carolina, and now 
dedicated by them to all the people. 

“Being adjustable and portable, the stage equipment of The 
Playhouse may be readily adapted to any town hall or school audi- 
torium. We are hoping that it may serve the people everywhere 
as a radial center, a creative center—that it may carry on the 
idea of folk playmaking throughout the State, and beyond—that 
it may help to make the people of Carolina (to use President 
Graham’s beautiful phrase) ‘productive and happy.’ ” 

The University of North Carolina is doing so much along 
the lines of community drama that the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture does not attempt to foster it. But the Agri- 
cultural College has set before an agricultural audience on its Col- 
lege campus the work of the Coburn and Ben Greet Players in 
Shakespearean plays. 

The Virginia State College of Agriculture stimulates commun- 
ity singing *; but does not stimulate community drama, except 
for a few simple plays developed for its boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
The Ben Greet Players have appeared on the College campus in a 
repertory of Shakespearean Plays. Agricultural movies given at 
the College have proved both instructive and popular. The rural 
audiences find keen enjoyment in them. 


F. B. Bomberger of the Maryland Agricultural College says ;— 
“T regret that I am unable to report a more advanced development 
in regard to the progress of community music and drama. On the 
other hand, I believe that the near future will give evidence of 
considerable progress along these lines. In connection with the 
public schools and the College some plays have been given such 


* Community organizations in Virginia provide funds through volun- 
tary subscriptions with which to carry on community singing. Thus 
Granges, Community Clubs and similar organizations are helping to devel- 
op an appreciation of community music, though only a little has been 
done along these lines. 
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as Robin Hood, Cinderella, and a few dramatizations of special 
events in Maryland history.” “The movies,” says Mr. Bomberger, 
“are the same type they have in the cities; but they break the 
monotony of rural social life and broaden the field of vision of 
dwellers in the country. On the whole, they are beneficial.” 

Although little is being done along the lines of community 
music or drama at the University of Texas, the University appre- 
ciates the needs for such work. So far, for drama, they are 
dependent upon college productions of such plays as Back to the 
Farm and the Fortune Hunter. They have recently had an out- 
door production of Romeo and Juliet by professional players. 
The University considers the movies beneficial, though it declares 
that they ought to be of a higher type, and have greater super- 
vision. The rural audiences of Texas are especially interested in 
lantern slide lectures. 

Dean John H. Vaughn of New Mexico Agricultural College 
reports that community choruses are developed in connection with 
boys’ and girls’ club work. The Ben Greet Players also come to 
the College in Shakespearean repertory. In the towns of New 
Mexico people attend the movies; but there are no movies in the 
so-called, “rural districts.” "The movies in the towns are of aver- 
age type, and Dean Vaughn considers that on the whole they are 
beneficial. 

The New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York some five years ago started a movement 
known as the Old Song Club. By means of it, it was hoped that 
rural communities would establish singing clubs as antidote to all 
that is cheap and trashy in modern music. Song-pamphlets were 
sent out urging the use of such old and beautiful melodies as 
Ben Bolt, Annie Laurie, Kathleen Mavourneen. For a while 
these clubs flourished. Then came the Great War. “Now,” 
says Prof. Dwight Sanderson, “We have no definite project of en- 
couraging rural music or drama. One of our extension men has 
given quite a little time to starting community singing in various 
places, but this is merely incidental and is not done in any system- 
atic manner. Recently we encouraged the Cornell Dramatic Club 
to put on some plays at the State Fair, program of which is en- 
closed, but this was arranged between the State Fair Commission 
and the Cornell Dramatic Club. We very much hope that some 
time before long we may be able to do more in entension work 
along these lines. Our students give a play written by one of 
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their own number every year during the annual Farmers’ Week, 
but this is got up by a temporary organization. 

During the past summer the summer school for the training 
of supervisors of physical education gave a course in pageantry 
and the university summer school had a course in dramatics.” 

The plays on the program for this interesting experiment of 
the Cornell Dramatic Club to which Prof. Sanderson refers were, 
Neighbors, by Zona Gale; The Pot o’ Broth, by William Butler 
Yeats; The Workhouse Ward, by Lady Gregory, and The Brace- 
let, by Alfred Sutro. The State Fair was held at Syracuse, N. Y. 
during the week of September 8th, 1919, so this is a very recent 
experiment. 

Says Alexander M. Drummond, Director of the Cornell 
Dramatic Club, who had the work in charge; 

“Our original program was to give a play, at eleven o’clock 
and one at 2:30, but the demand was so great that we doubled 
our program every afternoon and Saturday morning. During the 
week we played to about 6,000 people, and I judge turned away 
that many more, and there seemed to be any quantity of folk 
who wanted to find us and could not locate us on the grounds. 
We were tucked away in a corner, away from the Midway and 
mere entertainment crowds, and were sought out by the more sub- 
stantial country folk, who really surprised me by their general 
interest in the plays, and by their apt apparent response to the 
suggestion that there was something in it for them, themselves 
* * *” 

“T was rather surprised that our bare little theatre seating 
less than 400—was packed at every performance. I think if we 
started in at 11 in the morning and put on a play every hour up 
until 6 o’clock, we would have had crowds. * * *” 

x * * 

“Tt was a somewhat hectic week-end, but we ended up with 
the most attractive and most artistic unit I happened to see at the 
fair—if, indeed, not the only artistic one. * * *” 





Too Old to Play? 


Today in America we have more leisure than we have proved 
ourselves able to use well and we are constantly getting more 
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leisure time of more people. The problem of the 20th century is 
the utilization of this leisure time. We are realizing the disastrous 
results of the improper use of leisure time and also the enormous 
benefits to be gained in individual development, in industrial effi- 
ciency and in democracy itself by providing wholesome recreation 
in our communities. Already there is a change in our attitude 
toward play. Formerly it was considered something permissible 
which might be indulged in occasionally within certain limits but 
now it is beginning to be taken seriously and considered a primary 
human need. 

Recreation may be considered as that which takes place when 
we are free to choose the activities in which we wish to engage. 
It is not relaxation or rest in the sense of idleness, but activity 
directed in some refreshing channel. The most satisfying recrea- 
tion is often an avocation into which we put a great deal of 
energy. However, recreation is not simply a change of activity 
but it is rather experience to satisfy natural tendencies which do 
not find an outlet in our daily occupations. True recreation pro- 
vides recuperation from overwork, preservation of health, develop- 
ment of character and opportunities for education frequently de- 
nied in youth. 

The distinction between amusement and recreation should be 
clearly understood. In order to receive the proper benefits from 
leisure time activities we must participate in these activities our- 
selves and not be mere spectators of games played by others. The 
present mania for prize fights, football, and professional baseball 
shows the tendency of recreation to become passive. We are 
amused by the theatre, vaudeville, and moving picture shows but 
it would be better for us if we could engage in active games and 
sports. For some types of workers whose occupations keep both 
their minds and their bodies active during the day, passive recrea- 
tion may be most beneficial, but the majority of people who work 
under other people’s direction all day need in the evening some- 
thing more than passive amusement which requires nothing but 
reception on their part. 

As the eight-hour working day becomes more universal and 
the amount of leisure time is proportionately greater, the dangers 
as well as the benefits of the leisure period increase. The evils 
which may come from periods of “nothing to do” are many. Lack 
of proper resources for the use of leisure time is responsible for 
much immorality. The police court, jail, asylum and juvenile 
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court are witnesses of the effect of unplanned leisure on individu- 
als whose natural hunger for recreation has not been satisfied in a 
wholesome way. Unless the normal demand for excitement after 
hours spent in monotonous work is satisfied by activities which 
will be health promoting and character developing, pursuits will 
be followed which are not recreative in the true sense, but rather 
time killers, the results of which are often bad habits, delinquency 
and crime. 

While the positive evils of an aimless leisure period are many, 
the negative evils are even greater. We Americans have proved 
ourselves most efficient and resourceful workers but in our zeal 
for developing great industries and accumulating great wealth we 
have forgotten how to play. Mechanical work is deadening to the 
play spirit. Those who go to work at the age of 14 to 16 years and 
are kept at monotonous occupations lose their spontaneous spirit 
and even their desire to play, and their only recreative resources 
are passive amusements such as motoring and the “movies.” The 
millionaire as well as the factory worker has lost the art of recrea- 
tion. He shows his realization of the difficulty as well as his 
ignorance of the remedy in his attempt to purchase some other 
person’s expression of an interest which he has neglected in him- 
self. He spends millions on a picture or other specimens of art 
or music trying to satisfy his own desire for self-expression 
through the self-expression of someone else. The danger of post- 
poning our life in our devotion to the means of living is serious 
and the result is that we really never live at all. The realiza- 
tion of our lack of vividness, of responsiveness and even of our 
capacity for joy comes when it is too late to change the habits 
of a life time. The leisure period is the time for developing our 
native power and genius, it is the time for the pursuit of our 
ideals. Someone has said, “The crime of this age is the waste of 
leisure time.” If individuals waste opportunities for education, 
for self-development, and for vitality-producing activities and if 
communities fail to offer them facilities for enjoying these activi- 
ties then the progress of the whole country will be retarded by 
this arrested development. 

The most obvious value of recreation to the individual is 
that it provides an opportunity for preservation of health. Physi- 
cal activities are essential especially for persons whose daily occu- 
pations keep them indoors. Public recreational facilities are usu- 
ally provided today because of their health-giving qualities. 
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While this argument is sound and proper recreation does make for 
better physical development through outdoor and indoor sports 
and games, still this is only one phase of the value of recreation. 
Character development and educational training are equally as 
important results of a recreation system. 

The leisure time period contributes most to the develop- 
ment of the individual. It has been said, “What we earn while at 
work we put into our pockets, and what we spend during our 
leisure time we put into our character.” Our occupations are 
tending to become more and more specialized and one-sided. So 
much of the time we are using only one part of our body or 
mind, allowing the other parts to deteriorate through disuse. 
There is great need therefore for our leisure-time activities to pro- 
vide opportunities for developing those faculties which remain in- 
active during the working period and thus build a more all-round 
individual. Active recreation, such as sports, games, dramatics 
and singing develops powers of self-expression, of individuality, of 
initiative, and of decision which many occupations tend to 
stifle. They provide a beneficial outlet for our natural demand 
for play and help to form certain desirable habits of perserverance, 
pluck, quick thinking, self-restraint and cooperation. Fair play 
learned in games makes it easier to live a clean, courageous, and 
generous life. Group activities also render service to the individual 
by promoting his happiness and decreasing his loneliness. 

Although recreation should not be sought primarily for its 
educational value still the opportunities for learning are many 
and often answer the most insistent need of the individual. Of 
course much general knowledge is absorbed simply by mingling 
with people, and through lectures, concerts and other entertain- 
ments, but clubs and classes organized for study provide recreation 
for persons engaged in daily occupations requiring monotonous 
physical labor. Leisure is the time to follow our avocation. 
This is the time in which we may take up some subject which 
we were not able to study in youth. Leisure time gives us an 
opportunity to study music and art or to use such talent and 
ability along these lines, as we already have, such as playing 
some musical instrument, singing, dancing, debating or taking 
part in dramatics. In social centers every one is urged to engage 
actively in something. Someone has said that most of us waste 
enough leisure time to make ourselves musicians, artists, scholars 
or poets and in this way deprive ourselves of the most complete 
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development, and our communities of the benefits of our talents. 

The benefits which the individual receives from wholesome 
recreation not only make him better able to live more effectively 
but to work more efficiently. “You do just as much work in the 
world being happy as you do being miserable—only you do it 
quicker.” Employers are realizing the truth of this statement 
and are providing their employees more and more with facilities 
for recreation as well as with more leisure. Athletic fields, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, lecture courses, glee clubs, orchestras and 
dramatic societies have found their way into the organization of 
almost every large factory not because of the philanthropic ideas 
of the manager but for the sake of greater efficiency in production. 

Physical exercise produces vitality, energy and resistance against 
disease. Something to look forward to after a day’s work whether 
it is a lecture, a ball game or a swim will make a more enthusiastic 
worker. The ordinary factory worker who must be constantly 
practising economy has few facilities for a good time and he re- 
quires something to counteract the monotony of the day’s work 
or the result is worn out nerves and misery for the individuals 
and accidents, delay, and disorder for the factory. 

The fundamental value of recreation is the development of 
men and women who are able to take their places in society and 
fulfil the requirements which society demands of them. As we 
have shown, it gives increasing physical strength, stronger moral 
character, a larger variety of interests and accomplishments and 
greater industrial efficiency. Games teach the subordination of 
the individual to the common good and develop the spirit of 
cooperation. Learning to keep the rules of the game trains the 
citizen in obeying laws. Recreation fits men and women to 
become more useful and loyal citizens by developing a more all- 
round individual. More important than this is the fact that rec- 
reation fits people for a larger degree of democracy. We used to 
talk about doing things for others but the present idea is doing 
things with others. The great significance of the value of recrea- 
tion is that it teaches people to play together and thus to live 
together harmoniously and effectively. The most striking char- 
acteristics of the present time is that people are doing more things 
together. We are coming together for municipal movements, 
national purposes, labor unions and in associations of employers 
and employees. Recreation is an agency which has the qualities 
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to prepare those people who are not ready for it to take their 
part in the great unity which is already developing in the country. 
Farmers who have always gloried in their independence can be 
made to understand the value of cooperation and organized effort, 
through recreation. Foreign-born citizens can most easily be 
made to feel that they belong to a community by taking some 
part in a community recreation program. Democracy will be as- 
sured when we have successful recreation systems in our com- 
munities, for when people talk together, sing together, and play 
together, the ideals of brotherhood are being realized. 





With the Girls’ Clubs 


<rom a number of cities where girls’ clubs have been estab- 
lished, various descriptions of activities have recently come which 
might aid other girls’ clubs in planning their programs. Among 
these a circus and a rummage sale constitute two of the most in- 
teresting. Besides these, gymnasium classes and forums have been 
carried on, sings have been held, sewing and dancing classes have 
been conducted, and other organizations have been assisted in the 
carrying out of their programs. 
At the Kensington Girls’ Community Club in 
seme on, te Philadelphia, a program of folk dancing and 
organized games was carried on at a recent Mon- 
day evening meeting. There was also a meeting of the chorus and 
classes in sewing and aesthetic dancing were held. Toys were con- 
tributed for a future children’s party and also postal cards out of 
which candy boxes were made for the party. 
The Rummage Sale carried on by this club was 
Rummage Sale a most entertaining and profitable affair. As the 
sale was to open on Friday night at 7:30 it was 
necessary to spend Thursday evening in marking prices on the do- 
nations. Folks who had received advance news of the sale begged 
to be allowed to purchase before the store was opened and a number 
of things were sold in this way. After the marking was over the 
girls ended the evening with dancing and singing. The sale itself 
opened Friday evening at 7:30 in an old store and continued Satur- 
day afternoon and evening with a different staff of sales girls each 
time. There was no heat or light in the store so the girls put up 
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lanterns and oil stoves. When the sale opened there was a line of 
customers waiting. The girls talked up their wares as though they 
were A-1 instead of 2nd or 4th hand. Hats, vacuum cleaners, and 
bed springs were sold at ridiculous prices. Two pairs of men’s 
trousers were sold for 15 cents so it may be seen that there was no 
profiteering. 

A method of raising money which was found to 
Circus be thoroughly enjoyable as well as profitable was 

that tried by the Patriotic League Girls of 
Columbus, Ohio, who staged a circus at the Ohio State University 
Gymnasium. About two weeks beforehand they had large posters 
made and distributed widely throughout the stores and factories. 
They also kept the newspapers well supplied with articles and pic- 
tures of the performers. The work was handled by a number of 
girls who were appointed as chairmen of tickets, sideshows, chances, 
booths, policemen, parade, stunt and program. Each unit was 
asked either to put on a stunt, take charge of a booth or make an 
animal for the parade. The pop-corn, balloon and coco-cola booths 
were located at one end of the gym and the peanuts, candy and 
ice-cream booths at the other end. The membership booth was just 
inside the entrance. Here girls explained the plans for the Girls’ 
Club and gave out membership cards to be signed by anyone in- 
terested. Regular circus bleachers were set up on either side of the 
gym and from these the audience viewed the performance. 

The hand bill of the circus was labelled in large letters— 

“PARNUM & LAILEY” 
“Most stupendous thriller on earth.” 

The first number on the program was the parade—entitled— 
“Spectacular Procession of Bi-ped and Quadruped Participants” 
led by six girls ridiculously attired as policemen, and a motor-cop 
on a tricycle. The parade brought a laugh at once. Next in line 
came Sousams’ Band led by the “Peacock of the Alley”—with all 
the oldest most disreputable looking band instruments obtainable in 
Columbus, each pitched in a different key. Next came the Ring- 
Master attired in all his glory. The Italian organ-grinder and his 
monkey attracted a great deal of attention. Then came the various 
performers such as bare-back riders, clowns, trained bears, acrobats, 
the proverbial fat and thin ladies, Indians, wild westerners, Buffalo- 
bill and last of all the calliope—a huge girl dressed as a Frenchman 
in a dress suit and a silk hat, and playing on a toy piano—drawn in 
a toy express wagon. 
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The stunts were mostly burlesques of the usual circus per- 
formance. “Dizzy Devilish Daisy,” the Daring Tight-Rope Walk- 
er—walked from stepladder to stepladder on a board a foot wide, 
with a number of people underneath her in readiness to catch her 
should she make a mistep. A baby acrobat not yet two years old 
made a big hit with the audience. The “Enormous Educated Ele- 
phants” made of gray outing flannel—and each operated from inside 
by two girls, were the main attraction of the evening. A thrilling 
“Ben-Hur Chariot Race” with toy express wagons as chariots, con- 
cluded the program. 

After the performance the clowns and policemen ushered peo- 
ple downstairs to the side shows. A real “Odiva” act with more 
than 20 human seals in the large swimming tank proved the most 
popular attraction. These girls displayed diving and swimming acts 
and performed difficult feats under water. The sideshow entitled 
“The Latest Invention in Music Boxes”—was a large box resem- 
bling a victrola from which a girl sang when the machine was prop- 
erly wound up and the coin inserted. The Snake-Charmer and 
Fortune-Teller were very popular side shows also. 

While the side-shows and booths were being patronized, the 
Barracks’ band whose services were donated for the evening, fur- 
nished music for dancing. 

The girls thoroughly enjoyed the evening’s frolic together and 

felt very much repaid when they found they had cleared $443.00 
from the Circus. More than 1000 people attended. 
Gymnasium classes have been started by the club 
girls, in Cedarhurst, Nassau County, L. I., and so 
popular have these classes become that the girls 
have voted to hold them in place of dances. The evening program 
lasts two hours and is divided as follows: 

1. Assembly of class; 2. Tactics (to develop attention and re- 
action) 3. Free exercise (mostly corrective) ; 4. Gymnastic dancing 
(to familiarize girls with fundamental steps) ; 5. Aesthetic dancing, 
to develop grace and coordination; 6. Folk games and dances; 7. 
Games; 8. Preliminary practice (preparing teams for more highly 
organized games as Volley Ball and Basket Ball); 9. Free Play 
10. A 10-minute sing (singing popular songs, and encouraging girls 
to write their own club songs and develop club spirit). 

The girls are taking hold of the work with enthusiasm and in 
the spring plan to have inter-club meets not only in games but in all 
forms of gymnastic activities. They are also working up to a sing 
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contest among the various villages when each club will try to out- 
sing the others. 
Forums have also been started by the girls’ club 
Forums in Nassau County. They take the place of the 
monthly business meeting of the girls’ club and 
are open to the community. These forum meetings are advertised, 
through newspaper articles, church and school announcements, 
posters displayed in shop windows and special club notices sent in 
postal card form to club members. The subjects thus far discussed 
have been Community Service, The League of Nations, Prohibition 
and Americanism. On several occasions they have had a song-leader 
to help at the meeting. They have now allied themselves with the 
National Security League which is providing them with profession- 
al men who volunteer their services for their expenses. One of the 
plans for the future is to get up debates between the Community 
Service Girls and the men of the American Legion Post in their 
towns on topics of civic, national and international interest. 
An interesting club described in a Cincinnati, 
Ushers’ Club Ohio, report is the Ushers’ Club which ushers at 
community gatherings of all sorts. These girls 
have received practical instruction in ushering and have the highest 
standards to maintain. On Armistice Day they performed their 
first duties as Community League ushers. In their trim white mid- 
dies and skirts with old gold ties and a band of old gold ribbon with 
the name “Community Service League” printed in black, they pre- 
sented an appearance of which the League was justly proud. 
The various girls’ clubs have been of true service 
Cooperation in giving cheer and assistance to other organiza- 
tions. In Portsmouth, Va., a visit to the City 
Almshouse proved a real blessing to the inmates. The girls and 
volunteer workers present sang and distributed little tokens among 
the men and women. Short speeches were made by some of the 
adults present. Three of the business men of the city gave the 
use of their cars to carry the girls to the Almshouse. 
In Pittsburgh, Pa., the girls contributed seventy-five gifts for 
the Y. W. C. A. to give to the Federal Board boys at their party. 
The Frankford Girls’ Club in Philadelphia entertained the men 
at the Seamen’s Institute with songs and dances. Each member 
was encored again and again. The men were so appreciative that 
the girls felt amply repaid for their trip. 
At the request of the American Legion a committee of girls 
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from the Community Service Girls’ Club of Freeport, L. I., solicited 
cakes, sandwiches and lemons for a dance given by the Legion. The 
same girls also served refreshments at the dance. At the request 
of the Boy Scouts some of the girls assisted in a play given for the 
benefit of the Scouts. 





Storytelling 


Storytelling is the oldest art in the world. In the history of 
race expression the story came first, then story acting or pan- 
tomime; then rhythmic chorus accompanying the pantomime; then 
the dance * * * than drama itself. 

Storytelling is particularly needed in this day and generation 
as “an ally in awakening a love of good literature”; while “for 
foreign children it preserves what is best in the home land of their 
fathers.” It is, as Maud Summers has said, “a fortification 
against the materialism and sensationalism of life in city streets” 
* * * “a revival of the folk spirit.” “There is no trash in 
folk lore.” 

Storytelling appeals to young and old alike. It can hold a 
group of children spellbound; it can likewise enthrall an audience 
of adult immigrants. There is a report of the magic wrought on 
adult American audiences by stories told by a librarian in the New 
Jersey pinelands and fishing villages. 

While the best storytellers are born, not made, the art of 
storytelling can be learned by keen observation and diligent prac- 
tice. 

Though storytelling is the oldest of the arts in one sense, 
as an organized art it did not exist in America until 1902. That 
was the year in which Miss Marie Shedlock, the best known Eng- 
lish storyteller, first came to the United States. In that year 
the Storytellers’ League was founded at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Storytelling was first introduced into the public libraries of 
America in 1906. In that year storytelling classes were held in 
the Library of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; also in that year story- 
telling classes were established at Teachers College, New York 
City. 

Story playing later became a part of this work which rapidly 
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spread until storytelling became a part of school work, play- 
ground work, work at evening centers in settlements, Sunday- 
schools and clubs. 


BOOKS ON STORYTELLING 


(Librarians and educators seem to agree that two 
of the oustanding books on storytelling are How 
to Tell Stories to Children by Sarah Cone Bryant 
and The Art of Storytelling by Marie Shedlock.) 


AMATEUR PLAYS AND DRAMATICS 
By Evelyn Hilliard, Theodora McCormack and Kate Oglebay 


This is not essentially a book on storytelling, but it gives 
excellent advice on story playing, analyzing the story of a 


play. 


ERUCATIONAL DRAMATICS 
By Emma Sheridan Fry, 
Published by Moffatt Yard & Co. 50c. 


This book is not primarily a book of storytelling, but 
it gives excellent material on story playing. Its analysis of 
Cicily and the Bears for story playing (Chapter V, page 31), 
is excellent in its practical arrangement. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS 
By Helen J. Ferris 


On Page 151, Miss Ferris says that girls can be interested 
in literature by having stories told them. They will then ask 
for books by the same author. Rip Van Winkle proved very 
popular in this case. Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s poems proved 
exceedingly interesting to colored girls. 


GOOD STORIES FOR GREAT HOLIDAYS 
By Francis J, Olcott 


This book contains stories suited to the different hero 
days of the year. 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN 
By Sarah Cone Bryant 
This is a book containing an enormous amount of valu- 
able information. It is compact, simple and clear. It will 
prove invaluable both to the experienced and inexperienced 
storyteller. It is one of the most practical, as well as the 
most poetic book on the subject. It tells how to tell a story 
and gives examples of different kinds of stories, as well as 
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different kinds of audiences. It gives a list of stories run- 
ning from the kindergarten to the sixth grade. 


MANUAL OF STORIES 
By William Bryon Forbush 

This book gives a very great deal of material on the art 
of storytelling, but none of it is condensed. It is essentially 
a book to be read on a long vacation rather than to be delved 
into during busy months. It does not give things in a nut- 
shell. It takes up, among other things, The Continued Story 
as Drama (page 51). It also gives a list of serial stories 
classified by ages (page 53), but does not tell where these 
stories can be had. “Bottle Story People” which this book 
takes up in detail seems rather an uninteresting sequence of 
chapters—more apt to confuse with detail than to enlighten 
with fact. 

PROBLEMS OF DRAMATIC PLAY 
By Mrs. Howard S. Braucher, 
Published by 
The Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Pamphlet No. 108, 5c. 

This little pamphlet takes up the subject of storytelling 
and story playing as well as drama, and is invaluable because 
it sets practical material before the reader in the briefest pos- 
sible space. It does for the storyteller in pamphlet form 
what Sarah Cone Bryant does in book form. It gives an 
excellent list of stories as well as suggestions. 


REPORT ON STORYTELLING 
Tue Piaycrounp, August, 1918. 

This report is valuable because it touches on so many 
phases of storytelling, and because it gives an outline of the 
whole storytelling movement in America. It gives details of 
storytelling as used in playgrounds, particularly in cities. It 
also discusses the value of folk tales for adult audiences com- 
posed of immigrants; it indicates the relation of the folk tale 
to folk dance and folk song. It also suggests the qualifica- 
tions of a storyteller. 


SOME GREAT STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM 
By Richard Thomas Wyche 


This book takes up such subjects as Storytelling in the 
Sunday School, Library, Playground, Kindergarten, Home 
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and Social Circle, and in Leagues and Clubs, devoting a 
chapter to each. It gives a bibliography and takes up ver- 
sions of the stories of Ulysses, King Arthur, Beowolf, etc. 
It deals exclusively with these sagas, but does not give any 
definite material. It is a better book for boys than for girls 
as the material it suggests would not appeal to a girl audience. 


STORYTELLING POEMS 
Collected by Francis J. Olcott 
This is a collection of famous poems, each poem contain- 
ing a definite story. All the storyteller has to do is to memor- 
ize the poems collected here. 


STORIES THAT HAVE PROVED POPULAR WITH OLDER BOYS 
in the series of 
FAVORITE STORIES OF THE LIBRARY READING CLUBS 
Published by the New York Library 1915. Price 5c. 
This pamphlet is good because it gives a definite and com- 
prehensive list of stories for boys. Its value lies in the fact 
that these stories have all been tried out on boy audiences. 


THE ART OF STORYTELLING 
By Marie Shedlock, 


Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York 

This book goes more deeply into the history and philos- 
ophy underlying the art of storytelling than does any other 
book. It discusses the art of the storyteller from every angle; 
gives splendid examples of what stories to tell for different 
types of audiences and is written in a fascinating style. It 
discusses the reaction of different kinds of audiences, such 
as the Celtic type of audience, where it illuminatingly says that 
“The Celtic imagination can never be content with the stuff 
of every day. It loves splendor.” This book tells the story- 
teller what to do and what not to do. It enlarges the mental 
horizon of the reader. On page 97 it gives a poem called 
The Child by Ethel Clifford—a piece of poetry that will be 
invaluable to workers in the storytelling field. 


THE OUT-DOOR STORY BOOK 


By Caroline Sherwin Bailey, 
Published by The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book is splendid for very little children. It gives a 
set of excellent stories serviceable in their simplicity and 
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their sense of climax. These stories teach the children to 
observe the beauty and wonder of nature. The stories are 
brief, and as they are arranged in this book, are all ready to 
tell. All the storyteller has to do is to learn them. They are 
written in such a style that they can be readily memorized 
by the storyteller. Their appeal to children, both boys and 
girls, lies in the fact that they have action and conversation 
splendidly mingled. 

These stories are divided according to the seasons of the 
year. There are stories of Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter. The book has an interesting preface dealing with 
methods of storytelling. 


Franklin K. Mathiews of the Boy Scouts reports that a 
necessary part of boys’ hikes and campfires is the campfire story. 
Short stories by Kipling, Conan Doyle, Stevenson, Washington 
Irving and Richard Harding Davis are recommended for use, as 
are the following: 

Around the Fire by Burr 

Around the Camp Fire by C. G. D. Roberts 

Told by the Camp Fire by F. H. Cheley 

For a book or two of Indian Legends, there are none better 
than George B. Grinnell’s Black Feet Indian Stories and the 
Punishment of the Stingy. 

Storytelling is also a part of the Camp Fire Girls’ program. 
They recommend a book of Indian stories for Camp Fire Girls, 
called Joyful Star by Emelyn Newcomb Partridge. 


WHAT TO STRIVE FOR IN STORYTELLING 


(These precepts are taken from How to Tell 
Stories to Children by Sarah Cone Bryant, and 
The Art of Storytelling by Marie Shedlock.) 
The story-teller should keep in mind that the main things that 
make a story interesting to an audience are: 
Close logical sequence 
A single point of view 
Simple language 
The point at the end to be kept in mind from the beginning 
and worked toward as one works toward a goal 
The test of a story is: Is it good literature? 
Has it appeal? Has it action? Does it move toward a cli- 
max? 
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Marie Shedlock says that stories which are told to children 
should “contain all the essentials for the child’s script on the road 
of life.” 

Children can be enthralled by a story in two ways. They 
can be held by the plot of the story, or, as in the case of poetry, 
they can be “carried away with the beauty of the sound.” 

In selecting stories, the storyteller can ask herself such ques- 
tions as: 

Would this story interest foreign children? 

Would this story interest both American and foreign children ? 

Would this story Americanize? 

Would this story interest from its fairy tale or its folk quali- 
ties? 

Would this story (such as the tale of Dick Whittington) have 
a bearing on vocational ideas? 

Would this story naturally turn a child’s thoughts toward 
perseverance? Patriotism? Unselfishness? Courage? 

What environment or audience is the story I have in mind 
best adapted to? Is it out of the range of my listener? Is it 
best suited to a school, a library or a club? 

Sarah Cone Bryant says that one of the essentials in bringing 
storyteller and audience together is the way in which they are 
placed. A storyteller must take up a position that will make it 
seem she is telling a story to all the children, and not to just 
certain children on one side of the room. The children should 
sit in a semicircle, with the storyteller in the center. There must 
be space enough between the children and the storyteller so that 
they can center their attention on her without uncomfortable 
craning to watch her. The audience should sit so that the light 
does not strike directly in their eyes. 


WHAT TO AVOID IN STORYTELLING 
(A few “don’ts” garnered from Marie Shedlock and Sarah C. Bryant) 


Don’t moralize. Explanations and moralizing are mostly 
sheer clutter. 

Don’t introduce unfamiliar works too often. 

Don’t overexplain. Be simple. 

Don’t fail to gauge the mental caliber of your audience. 
People like what they know. 

Don’t tell groups of unrelated stories. 

Don’t tell too many stories at one time and so confuse the 
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minds of the listeners. Gauge your stories according to the space 
of time they have to fill. 


STORIES FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN 


Red Riding Hood The Three Bears 
The Fox and the Grapes Cindrella 
The Mouse and the Lion The Sleeping Beauty 


STORIES FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


Dick Whittington is the type of story that perennially inter- 
ests both boys and girls. 

The Pied Piper is another story that interests both boys and 
girls. 

Of Greek stories, the stories of Persephone and Arachne are 
interesting both to boys and girls. 


STORIES FOR BOYS STORIES FOR GIRLS 
Horatius at the Bridge Jeanne d’Arc 
Ulysses Rapunzel 
Stories of King Arthur Rose White and Rose Red 
4 _— The Little Mermaid 
eown 
Robin Hood The Snow Queen 
Rip Van Winkle Rip Von Wenkle 
Bunny Cottontail by Ernest Bunny Cottontail, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton Thompson Seton 


STORY PLAYING 


Story playing is the step that lies between storytelling and 
drama. When the audience ceases to become passive and 
wishes to be active, story playing begins. The best method of 
story playing is to tell a story to a group of children and then 
have them act it out afterwards either in pantomime or with 
words, according to what is desired. 

The value of story playing is discussed in How to Tell 
Stories to Children by Sarah Cone Bryant, page 116. Of story 
playing she says “The children of the schools where storytelling 
and dramatics were practiced were startlingly better in reading, 
in attentiveness and in general power of expression.” Experts 
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in directing story playing declare that it develops good English, 
initiative and appreciation of literature as nothing else can. 

Miss Bryant is of the opinion that the best stories for 
acting for little children are Red Riding Hood, The Mouse and 
the Lion, The Fox and the Grapes and Cicily and the Bears. 
Other experts have found that Rip Van Winkle, The Pied Piper 
of Hamlin, Persephone and Arachne are excellent stories for story 
playing for older children. 

In Amateur Plays and Dramatics by Evelyn Hilliard there is 
an analysis of the play The Enchanted Garden which shows how 
story playing may be stimulated. While a play instead of a 
story is used for the basis of this work, the results are the same. 

A splendid chapter on story playing (Chapter V) is to be 
found in Educational Dramatics by Emma Sheridan Fry. It 
gives excellent advice and shows exactly how a story may be 
developed. A full analysis of Cicily and the Bears is given from 
the story playing point of view. 

Most educators are agreed that in story playing it is well 
to avoid such stories as have too great an emphasis on the love 
element. Choose rather stories which have to do with adventure 
or magic. Naturally for story playing the story must contain ac- 
tion. Some interesting comments on story playing will be found 
in Problems of Dramatic Play by Mrs. Howard Braucher, price 
5c, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

There is an analysis of Christina Rosetti’s Pageant of Months 
for story playing to be found in How to Produce Children’s 
Plays by Constance D. Mackay. Also in this volume is found 
a similar analysis on Browning’s Pied Piper. 
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How Did They Get a Community House? 
BuiLpincs REMODELLED For COMMUNITY PURPOSES 


In 1917 a Community Club was organized at Elgin, Illinois, 
for the mutual benefit of farmers and townspeople. A club house 
was wanted, and the old Elgin opera house was purchased. At 
that time the building was little more than four brick walls, it 
being forty by eighty feet in dimension, with a basement and 
two stories above. An architect was employed to make plans 
for the remodelling of the building into a modern country club 
house. Nothing of this sort had ever before been attempted in a 
small village, and many were the stumbling blocks placed in the 
way. Despite the predictions of many that “it couldn’t be done,” 
Elgin now has a community house with splendid facilities for 
conducting such activities as picture shows, entertainments, ban- 
quets, games, dances. The building has now been in operation 
for some time under the management of the club, and it is satis- 
factory in every way. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, a building formerly the home of 
Gordon Academy was remodelled at the expense of the city. 
Careful attention was given to furnishings and equipment, and 
this community house is now functioning successfully. It con- 
tains a living room, lecture room, banquet hall, kitchen, office, 
club rooms and gymnasium, with shower baths and lockers. 

At Butler, Pennsylvania, a three-story structure, formerly 
the Y. M. C. A., was taken over by the Chamber of Commerce 
for a community building. It has been remodelled and now pro- 
vides rooms for holding meetings of all kinds, a lunch room, 
rest rooms, and an auditorium. In the building are lodged the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Butler County Farm Bureau, the 
Business Men’s Association, the State Highway Department, the 
Butler Auto Club, and various other associations dealing with 
community development. 

The old Moss Residence at Oakland, California, has been 
converted by the city into a Municipal Country Club, adjoining 
a playground and athletic field. This house was built a genera- 
tion ago and is one of the best remaining specimens of the 
old California architecture. In the south wing of the building 
were put shower baths, dressing rooms, toilet and locker rooms 
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for men, women and children. The main portion of the building 
contains a rest room for women, meeting rooms for clubs and so- 
cieties, a branch library and atea room. Light refreshments,— 
tea, coffee, milk, and soft drinks are for sale here. Mr. De 
Groot says: “The idea of converting the old homestead of a 
generation ago into a recreation center for the entire neighbor- 
hood of today is a thing that is new to us who come from 
Eastern cities, and it is an idea which we shall carry back to 
our people with a great deal of interest.” 

The community house at Rutland, Vermont, is a three-story 
brick building which was erected about 1850 and originally occu- 
pied by the Bank of Rutland. Subsequently it was enlarged and 
used as a residence. In 1915 the property was purchased by ex- 
Governor John A. Mead and presented as a Christmas gift to 
the Congregational Church to be used as a general center for 
wholesome recreation. A central heating plant for the house 
and gymnasium has been installed in the basement, and electric 
lights provided. Hard wood floors have been laid in all the 
rooms. The walls have been repapered and many repairs have 
been made. A large room at the right of the main entrance 
is used for reception purposes and small gatherings. Across 
the hall are men’s club rooms, and a small office, dining room, 
spacious kitchen and pantry are also located on this floor. On 
the second floor are rooms used for the women’s and girls’ 
societies of the church, and for other club purposes. The gym- 
nasium is in a new building, the main floor of which is given 
over to a simple room, two stories high, for games, dancing, 
gymnastic exercises and entertainments. There is a large stage 
with dressing rooms at either side. Locker rooms and shower 
baths are provided in the basement. A tennis court is laid 
out on the grounds to the south of the gymnasium. 

At Clarinda, Iowa, a fine armory building which had been 
little used has been taken over and adapted for use as a com- 
munity building. It is the headquarters for the Greater Clarinda 
Club, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Red Cross, and any other 
organization which is nonsectarian, nonpartisan, and whose aim 
is the common welfare. 

A new non-sectarian community house, promoted by the 
National Catholic War Council was opened in the old Ursuline 
Convent at Toledo, Ohio. In addition to community house fea- 
tures it will provide a home for one hundred working girls of 
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smallincome. ‘There are no restrictions as to creed. The building 
provides meeting places for clubs, rest rooms, reading rooms, 
domestic science and English classes. 

An old settlement building in Denver has been taken 
over by the Denver Federation for Charity and Philanthropy and 
remodelled into a community center. This includes a day nursery, 
club rooms for boys and girls and living rooms for the residents, 
as well as a gymnasium (which is well adapted for community 
gatherings,) with shower baths and locker rooms. 

At Cedar Springs, Michigan, the school district secured the 
Congregational Church building which was altered and equipped 
by public subscription for use as a school community center. 

At La Porte, Indiana, the Women’s Association secured 
from the county commissioner the old jail building for six 
months’ trial as a social center. Citizens contributed funds and 
the building was equipped for $275.00 and maintained at $125.00 
per year. This experiment was so successful that several inter- 
ested citizens subscribed money for a new building which is 
supported by voluntary contributions. 

The old Court House at Salisbury, North Carolina, was 
remodelled through the cooperation of the Industrial Club, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Civic League and various women’s organizations. 

The old Detroit University School has been taken over by the 
Detroit Recreation Commission and remodelled for a Community 
Club Center. The Commission will use a part of the old dormi- 
tory as its headquarters. 

After three years of satisfactory operation along the lines of 
Associated Charity work the Salem (Ohio) Council of Social 
Agencies realized the need for a center for constructive work 
among the children of the families visited. The opportunity came 
to secure a house, formerly a residence, at a very low rental. 
This is called the Community House, in which have been estab- 
lished a free clinic, night classes for foreigners, a men’s club, 
manual training classes, dramatic clubs, and similar activities. 
There is also a library and a pool. room. 

The J. Franklin Bell Post of the American Legion, Cedar- 
hurst, Long Island, has accepted for a club house the handsome 
summer residence of A. Adelberg. This $100,000 gift is to be 
used jointly by the American Legion and the Community 
Service Club as a community center. 

The Community House at Erie, Pennsylvania, is a remodelled 
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two-story building in the center of the city. It has an auditorium 
seating 600, dance floor, assembly rooms, offices and cloak rooms. 
The cost of alteration and equipment was $12,000. 

At Harbor Beach, Michigan, a building in the center of the 
town has been secured and successfully remodelled for a com- 
munity center, with an auditorium, gymnasium, locker rooms and 
shower baths, bowling alleys, rest rooms, library, club rooms, 
men’s smoking room, and a ball room with kitchen adjoining. 

The old Palace Hotel at Montgomery, New York, has 
been presented to the town by several public spirited citizens, and 
will be operated as a community center under the supervision 
of the Protestant churches. 

Richmond, Virginia, has a Unity Club occupying an old 
school building which has been adapted for club purposes. It 
houses a monthly clinic, an auditorium, movie shows, dramatics, 
girls’ activities, dances. 

At Roslyn Park, Long Island, an old farm house and barn 
known as the Warnoch property was purchased by the Roslyn 
Neighborhood Association and remodelled for use as a community 
building. The barn was converted into a bungalow, and first 
used as a gymnasium. Before and during the war the building 
has served countless purposes. It is equipped with a library of 
nearly 2,000 volumes, lecture rooms, assembly hall, club rooms, 
and other facilities. 

The community house at Holden, Massachusetts, is a fine 
old three-story colonial mansion built on land formerly the prop- 
erty of John Hancock. It is of brick, three stories high, painted 
colonial buff with white trimmings. Care was taken in remodel- 
ling to retain fireplaces in all the rooms, as well as many 
other colonial features. On the first floor are an assembly hall, 
with dancing floor, a public reading room, two dressing rooms 
and a tea room. On the second floor a reading room, pool room, 
Boy Scout room and kitchen. On the third floor are five living 
rooms occupied by the family of the caretaker. The basement 
contains a large store room. 

Sangerfield, New York, has a community house which was 
originally the family residence of Dr. Medina Preston. The 
plans for remodelling call for a reading room, dancing room and 
assembly hall, pool and billiard room, offices, smaller club rooms. 

At Hilburn, New York, a building known as the Wormley 
House has been leased for a community center. A reading room 
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and game room are now in use, and others are being equipped 
for various activities. 

The Burgone Casino, located on the waterfront at Daytona, 
Florida, was given to the city by the Burgone family and is used 
as a community center. 

The Neighborhood Association of Glen Cove, Long Island, is 
housed in a building which was formerly a public school. A con- 
siderable amount of remodelling has adapted the building for a 
great variety of community activities. 

At Washington, Pennsylvania, a former residence building 
was purchased by a corporation formed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a community center and is fulfilling its purpose admirably. 
The building is a two-story structure located on the main street 
of the town. It is equipped with a general reading room, as- 
sembly room, cafe, rest rooms, a nursery, and offices. It also 
houses a bakery shop and an insurance office, the rental of 
which help in maintenance expenses. The building is very 
largely used for all kinds of community activities. 

The Memorial Commission of Independence, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the Congregational church property and will remodel the 
building as a community memorial to the “Boys in Blue and 
Khaki.” 

At Eaton Rapids, Michigan, a memorial community house 
is to be secured by remodelling an old hall at a cost of $10,000. 

The city of Jamestown, New York, has purchased the his- 
toric homestead of Governor Fenton, New York’s famous Civil 
War Governor, and friend of the soldiers. The City Council 
has voted to remodel the old mansion into a modern patriotic 
center which will contain social and recreation rooms for the 
American Legion, the G. A. R., the Spanish War Veterans, and 
all other patriotic organizations. 

When the new court house for Brown County, Wisconsin, was 
built in 1912 the County Board of Commissioners granted the 
use of the old building at Green Bay to the women of the com- 
munity. Five thousand dollars equipped and furnished the 
building; all sanitary conveniences were put in, rest rooms, as- 
sembly rooms. On Sunday afternoons this center is kept open 
for the employed young women of the town, many of whom 
live in boarding houses. 

The Community House at Oceanic, New Jersey, was formerly 
an old Presbyterian Church, remodeled and enlarged at a cost 
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of $4,500. The building is now twice its original size. The 
main hall seating about 400 persons is equipped with a very 
large stage and footlights, and other electrical equipment. The 
stage is so arranged as to be available as a parlor, reading and 
game room, sewing room, or dining room, according to the wish 
of the organization which uses it. In the rear of the stage is a 
well-equipped kitchen, and a women’s dressing room. A gym- 
nasium is installed in the basement. Two lots adjoining have 
been donated to the House and will be used for tennis and other 
sports. 

The City Council, the Commercial Club and the Auto Club 
of Willmer, Minnesota, felt that there was special need for a 
rest and recreation center for women and children from the rural 
districts who came frequently to town to shop. A committee was 
formed, the city council promising to give a certain amount to- 
wards the upkeep of such an undertaking and to furnish the 
water and light. The home of a widow near the center of the 
town was decided upon. The house was rented for $20 a month 
and the services of the woman who owned it cost $13 a month. 
She has her quarters on the third floor. The house has become 
the center of the social activities of the town and during the 
first month entertained 245 visitors. The attendance is constantly 
growing. 

The Memorial Committee of Middletown, Maryland, has 
purchased the Methodist Church, a large and substantial brick 
structure, and will convert it into a community building. The 
end of the auditorium will be torn out and a modern stage will 
be erected. The basement will be converted into a community 
room. A library will occupy two rooms in the rear of the 
building. 

Victory House at Reading, Massachusetts, was formerly a 
club house building which has been converted into a memorial and 
presented to the Local Post of the American Legion. The cost of 
purchasing, together with additions and improvements will amount 
to approximately $7,500. 

Marietta, Pennsylvania, has recently dedicated a community 
house as a war memorial. The property and house was the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hiestand, who have spent $23,000 in 
purchasing and remodelling. This they have done in memory 
of one of their sons who was killed in the war. The people 
of the town have raised $35,000 for maintenance and for the 
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equipment of a swimming pool and gymnasium. No troul 
expense has been spared in making the house beautiful and 
able for its purpose. 

At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a building which was orig- 
inally a court house has been turned over to the several veteran 
associations by the city as a memorial. Funds are now being 
raised to remodel and equip the building. 

At Ventnor City, New Jersey, negotiations were recently com- 
pleted for the purchase of the clubhouse property at 5907 Win- 
chester Avenue, which is to be dedicated as a war memorial. 
The title will pass to the members of James Harvey Post, No. 
144 of the American Legion. The members of this Post have in- 
stituted a campaign for funds, setting their goal at $20,000. 

Under the auspices of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brooklyn, 
New York, two frame houses have been bought and will be re- 
modelled for a community center, fully equipped with gymnasium, 
club rooms, auditorium. 

The community house at Southport, North Carolina, was 
originally an Academy built in 1847 and used for school pur- 
poses until 1918 when the local Masonic Lodge secured the prop- 
erty and remodelled it to some extent. In 1917 the building was 
taken over as the Army and Navy Club. It has been again 
remodelled and fully equipped for club activities. An auditorium 
has been added with stage and dressing room facilities. 





The School as the Community Center 


In an article in the January issue of The American School, 
Josephine Corliss Preston describes a valuable plan of community 
center work which is operating under a law enacted by the State 
of Washington in 1913. The purpose of this legislation was to 
offer a more practical program of work in the schools, and to 
make the school plants more adequately serve the needs of the 
people of each district. Under this law the school districts 
have power “to erect community halls and teachers’ cottages, and 
to promote and facilitate frequent meetings and association of 
the people in discussion, study, improvement, recreation, and other 
community purposes.” 
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In describing the working out of this plan, Mrs. Preston 
writes as follows: 

“The community center has proved to be the open 
sesame through which the people in the sparsely settled 
and rural communities have entered a new world, found 
new friends, found new interest. A community center is, 
as a rule, a natural trading point for a neighborhood or a 
large consolidated district. The county superintendent 
makes a survey of the county and arranges the school 
districts into groups which eventually may lead to a con- 
solidation. This is an important fact to bear in mind when 
grouping districts into community centers, for the small 
weak school district must become a part of the greater 
social and economic unit at a later date. 

“After the districts are grouped into community centers 
the county superintendent appoints one of the teachers 
in each group as supervising principal, choosing the teacher 
who is best fitted for leadership. The supervising prin- 
cipal has charge of the plans for the community work of 
the center and works under the direction of the county 
superintendent. The teachers and school directors of each 
school in the community center assist the supervising prin- 
cipal. Local community events are held in each school 
and several times a year there are community events at the 
community center in which all the schools of the group 
are represented. 

“Thirty-three of the thirty-nine counties of the State of 
Washington now have every school district included in 
some community center and there are but twenty-four dis- 
tricts out of the 2528 districts of the state not included in 
some community center. The activities in the community 
centers have been the pulling forces that have coaxed, 
and have brought people together across all lines of creeds, 
partisanship, neighborhood feuds, district boundaries, re- 
ligious beliefs, and a hundred and one petty obstacles 
that have stood like stone walls for so many years.” 

The activities covered in the programs of these commun- 
ity centers include patriotic rallies and pageants, health cru- 
sades, thrift campaigns, Red Cross, and work with the for- 
eign-born. Night schools and naturalization classes have been 
established for foreigners. Continuation classes are conducted 
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evenings for the benefit of young men and young women who 
were obliged to go to work at an early age, as well as for the 
adult who feels the needs of further training. Libraries have been 
established, and books and magazines distributed to needy com- 
munities. Another group of activities is the improving of 
school grounds and the installation of playground apparatus; 
adding community equipment to school houses; the installing of 
the hot lunch system; raising money to buy phonographs, pictures, 
books ; community clean-up days ; county-wide contests in spelling, 
sewing, cooking, canning, manual training and declamation; com- 
munity, county and state fairs; boys’ and girls’ club work; lyceum 
courses, motion pictures, community sings, lectures and debates, 
field meets and festivals. 

Another important factor in this plan is the development 
of the teachers’ cottage. Reports prove conclusively that one of 
the strongest influences for centralizing community activity around 
the chool is the inexpensive and compact little cottage for the 
teacher. Approval of plans for these cottages and for community 
halls is vested in a Rural Life Commission composed of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the head of the Extension 
Department of the State College, the head of the Extension De- 
partment of the State University, and the county superintendent. 
These four appoint a fifth member from each county and a sixth 
and a seventh member, one of whom must be a woman, from each 
school district. These last three members, together with the 
county boards of education form what is called the Educational 
Council. A state conference of community center leaders is 
held each year in order to give recognition to these voluntary 
workers, and to give unity to the community center work. 

The various goals to which community center work branches 
out are: consolidation of schools, better cooperation of home and 
school, to broaden and unify community interest, to bring about 
standardization of rural schools, to establish good high schools, 
to organize classes in foreign communities so that there shall not 
be an illiterate in any school district in the state, to give to the 
people of the state and to their children an education that shall 
develop in them 100 per cent Americanism, to touch the soul of 
the foreign born with the spirit of our American ideals and 
character. 
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Annual Reunion and Conferences of the 
Alumni Association at Teachers’ College 


Columbia University, New York City 


At the special session on Physical Education, Miss Bird 
Larson spoke of the Alumni interested in physcal education 
as “the family” and introduced Dr. Thomas D. Wood as “one 
we like to think of as father of the family.” 

Dr. Wood gave a few words of greeting, speaking of the 
fact that more emphasis was being placed on physical educa- 
tion today than had been done since the days of Greece. He 
also spoke of the Federal bill which had recently been in- 
troduced, appropriating $10,000,000 to encourage universal 
physical education in the United States. He hoped this bill or 
one like it would pass and said of course such a bill would af- 
fect the demand for teachers. He hoped they would be alive 
to this emergency and help communities to benefit by their 
experience. It might only be a fad and yet it might carry 
over into programs of legislation. The Alumni is helping to. 
determine what it will do. 

Dr. Meylan, the second speaker, was introduced as perhaps. 
the best-known man among physical directors of colleges. 
His subject was the New Program of Physical Education at 
Columbia. He explained that it was not a new program but 
simply a result of development. He stated that a man grad-. 
uating from college should have: 

1. Health and vitality 

2. Good carriage and harmonious development. 

3. Body control under all conditions 

4. Knowledge of and love for various forms of exercise 

5. Knowledge of the fundamentals of personal and commun- 

ity hygiene. 

He felt that physical education should be nearly complete on 
entrance, and the Freshman class at Columbia had been divided 
into three groups: 

Group (a) was composed of those who possessed a fairly 
complete knowledge of physical education. This. 
group could elect physical activities and consti- 
tuted in 1919 from 18 to 20 per cent of the class. 
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Group (b) was composed of those who had not yet attained 
a fundamental physical education. This group 
constituted 75 per cent. 

Group (c) was composed of those who were handicapped by 
some physical disability. These were given a 
course adapted to their individual needs. This 
group constituted 5 per cent. 

The program at Columbia he said, consisted of: 1. Medical 
examinations of students once a year; 2. Hygiene instruction 
(personal and community); 3. Physical training instruction 

He described the following tests which constituted the defi- 
nite standard of proficiency to be attained in the Freshman 
and Sophomore years. 


Group A Test (for electives in Freshman and Sophomore class.) 


One lap 176 Yards, 21 Minimum 50 points 
sec. 10 points 22 1/5 sec 8 points 
High jump 4 feet 6in.“ “ 4 feet 2 in i 
Rope Climb 20 feet 5 feet en 
Bar Vault 5 feet6in. “ “ 20 fet and rturn =e 
cross en Swimming Pe ae 
Swimming ee 
40 points 


The swimming requirement includes either diving or jumping 
in and coming up smiling thus showing self-control in the water. 

Dr. Meylan said 18 to 20% could pass this test this last 
year on entering—the former percentage having never been 
over 14%%. He attributed this larger percentage to the 
army and navy training the men had had. 


Final Examination (Freshman required course in Ist term) 


Physical Education A 1 Indoor Points 

Running High Jump 12 
Bar Vault 12 
Rope Climb 6 
One Lap Run 10 
Three Lap Run Indoors 10 
Daily Work—carriage—effort—proficiency 50 

100 
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Freshman 2nd term (outdoor) 


Physical Education A 2 Points 
High Horizontal Bar—Three Mounts 9 
Running Broad Jump 9 
One Half Mile Run 12 
Swimming 20 
Daily Work: 50 
100 

Physical Education B 1 _ *' Points 
Chinning (High Bar) , 
One Standing Broad Jump 12 
Six Lap Run (Indoors) 16 
Swimming 10 
Daily Work 50 
100 

Physical Education B 2 Points 
Three Standing Broad Jumps 12 
Mile Run 12 
Hand Ball 16 
Swimming 10 
Daily Work . 50 

100 


Dr. Meylan said that handball had been selected as the game 
for the Sophomore test because they felt that handball was a 
most useful game and one the individual was most likely to 
continue. He felt that this was to be the game of the future 
in our American cities. The exercise was simple and inexpen- 
sive requiring no equipment but a fifty-cent ball. A handball 
court, he said, could be set up anywhere where there was a 
smooth wall. The game was adaptable to all ages and could 
be mild or strenuous depending upon the size of the court, the 
speed of the ball and whether you played singles or doubles. 

Miss Larson introduced Mr. Frederick J. Reilly, the third 
speaker, as the originator of the plan of “Rational Athletics” 
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in Public School No. 33, the Bronx, and saying that if more 
elementary schools had used this plan she believed Dr. Mey- 
lan’s entrance per cent of eighteen would be increased. 

Mr. Reilly said he had tried to do in the elementary 
schools what Dr. Meylan had been tryng to do in College. 
However, in the elementary school one was working with 
100% new citizenship and he therefore felt that Dr. Wood and 


‘Dr. Meylan, the great originators of physical training. should 


be working in the elementary schools instead of in the college. 
He described physical training work which was based on 
a monthly inter-class meet in which classes of the 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th years took part in a varied program of events consist- 
ing of running, jumping, climbing and throwing exercises. The 
monthly meet was the secret of the interest; pupils were 
working not for the individual during the month but for the 
class. Age, grade, height and weight of a group were taken 
into consideration in their handicap system. These four ex- 
ponents added gave the physiological age of the group. The 
meets had been held every month for the last four years and 
there was still no lessening of interest. Mr. Reilly felt that 
they had secured three things: : 

1. The interest of the children 

2. A program had been given the children which made 

for all around development 
3. A sustained interest had been secured 
He also felt that they had introduced not a select team 
but all the boys and girls in the school from the fifth to the 
eighth years to quite a varied program of outdoor sports. 
Having classified the children they made a study of their 

records, of what they were able to do in these varied events. 
They established a minimum standard which all must reach 
before they began to score. They also established a maximum 
standard. As soon as a boy reached the minimum he scored 
five points, but he was zero up to that time. The effect of 
this was that each class wished to wipe out its zeros and so the 
more fortunate ones helped out the little ones. They were 
not training specialists, Mr. Reilly said—they were not in- 
terested in sending a crack man to the P.S. A.L. meet, but 
they were interested in having a lot of boys who could rus and 
jump well. The effect of the maximum standard was that the 
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boys and girls had to work for an all-round development in 
order to get a high score; sixty-six and two-thirds per cent 
was the passing mark on the school in the report card; 24 
points were given for physical training. 


Dr. 


Jesse Williams, Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 


tion at Columbia, speaking on The Education of Emotions through 
Physical Education, discussed the three statements: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Physical education in some of the activities is dealing 
with emotional and behaviour series elements. 
Physical education affords in its activities an impor- 
tant and unusual means of character training. Here 
he quoted a part of Prof. Hetherington’s definition 
of the aims of physical training, “to guide the ex- 
pression of racial and characteristic instincts.” He 
spoke of the fact that the playing of games in itself did 
not achieve moral and social values but that games, play 
and sports might aid in the development of these values. 
It depended on the competence of the referee, the tradi- 
tions of the school and the character of the coach whether 
these values were developed or not. Any school or col- 
lege athletics developed by a coach unmindful of these 
values, would be going in the wrong direction he stated. 
Teachers of physical training should be chosen most care- 
fully. 

Physical education should select its expression forms 
not from preconceived poses but in response to sit- 
uations which are constantly arising and stimulating. 
Here Dr. Williams spoke of the various forms of 
dancing, saying the folk dancing was the only one in 
history which was originally in response to a situation. 
The education of the emotions in dancing was not so 
direct as in games. It was most important to de- 
velop the proper situation. It was necessary to have 
a vision of physical education as a means of develop- 
ing character. We must bring to it organic vigor and 
color. It should never be approached with a white or 
gray soul. 


Following Dr. William’s address a demonstration of his prin- 
ciples was given, including a dramatized basket ball game and a 
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Recreation for Men in Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Frank A. JENSEN 
Superintendent of Schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Benton Harbor has inaugurated in connection with its night 

school program a series of physical training classes for men 
which have introduced very successfully recreational and social 
features. 
In connection with the night school during the 
school year 1917 to 1918, there grew up a 
demand for a physical training class for men, 
and a class was organized with a total enrollment of twenty-two 
men who met one night each week between 7:30 and 9:30 in the 
high school gymnasium. The membership was composed of busi- 
ness and professional men of the city. 

During the first year the work was divided between games 
and regular setting up exercises. Volley ball and indoor baseball 
were the most popular ganmtes. At the end of a twelve-week 
term the class had a banquet in the Manual Arts Building at 
which there was expressed a desire that the work be taken up 
again the next year, to begin earlier and to meet twice each week 
instead of once. This first class pledged itself to attend and to 
interest others. 

During the winter of 1918-19 the class grew to an enroll- 
ment of forty-nine and the group was divided into four indoor 
baseball teams which pledged a schedule of twenty-four games, 
each team playing twice a week a five-inning game. After the 
two games about thirty minutes were devoted each evening to 
setting up exercises. The league of indoor baseball teams and 
the plan of the playing of the schedule for a banquet to be fur- 
nished by the two teams lowest in percentage standing for the 
series of games played, put life and enthusiasm into the work 
and increased the attendance. Each team was named for a team 
in one of the National or American Leagues. 

At the end of the season a delightful banquet 
Tower 1g Mate a was served by the losing teams which included 
an interesting and humorous program of 
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toasts and singing. At this time a loving cup was presented to 
the captain of the winning team. This loving cup was a four 
quart tin can, appropriately decorated with handles by the tin- 
smith and with the proper inscriptions painted on it. Members 
of the Board of Education attended as guests. ‘The question of 
a new high school was discussed and the support of every man 
present was pledged to go out and hustle for a bond issue. This 
pledge was actually put into effect on June twelfth, when the 
vote for a $375,000 bond issue came up before the people and 
was carried by a majority of 201. 
— A motion was made at the last meeting of the 
peration > 

with the Board year thanking the Board of Education for 
of Education making possible the use of the high school 
gymnasium for recreation and asking that it be continued. The 
Board of Education carried on the course as a part of the regu- 
lar free night school, requiring a deposit of $3.00 which was re- 
turned to the candidate if he was in attendance eighty per cent 
of the sessions. In the past two years no one has accepted the 
fee but has turned it over to the school to help purchase new 
equipment for the gymnasium. 

This year the enrollment for the class was 
eg ‘pened in taken during the week beginning October thir- 

teenth. At the end of the week eighty-two men 
were enrolled ranging in ages from twenty-one to fifty-six years. 
By vocation the enrollment was distributed as follows: 


Executives 8 Factory Superintendents 
Salesmen 7 and Officers 7 
Merchants 12 Mechanics and Engineeers 5 
Dentists 4 Contractors 2 
Lawyers 6 Butchers 1 
Doctors 5 Real Estate and Insurance 1 
Bankers 3 Coal Dealers 1 
Ministers 3 Printers 1 
Clerks, Cashiers and Teachers 3 
Auditors 12 Undertakers 1 
82 
In planning the year’s work the four captains 
passes of the of last year’s teams met with the instructor 


and divided the eighty-two men into six teams, 
making them as nearly of equal strength as possible. After the 
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teams were made up, the men were assigned by lot. Next each 
of the six groups met and elected a captain out of their own num- 
ber. These six captains and the instructor form the Board of 
Control of the Indoor Baseball League, deciding upon special 
ground rules, the method of choosing substitutes, and any ques- 
tion having to do with the welfare of the league. Each group 
took a name for its team and as the result the six teams are 
known as the Tigers, Reds, Speeds, Cubs, Sox and Giants. A 
schedule of games for the entire season was drawn up beginning 
October twentieth and ending April first—a total of forty-five 
games. 

Every evening three games of five innings each are played, 
followed by twenty minutes of strenuous setting up exercises. 
The standings of the several teams are published after each 
game with the schedule for the next games, the three teams low- 
est in percentage of gamtes won for the entire season give a ban- 
quet to the three teams having the highest percentage. 

A great deal of interest and enthusiasm is shown by the 
teams because of the competition. Interest is sustained, too, by 
the fact that the Board of Control changes the players on the teams 
from time to time to keep all the teams of about equal strength, 
allowing no team to get too large a lead on standings and thus dis- 
courage the other teams. 

In order to keep the attendance up at the setting up exercises 
which follow the games, a rule is made requiring all to attend un- 
less excused. Three unexcused absences retire a player from the 
regular team to the substitute list. This form of organization 
constitutes a type of intermural athletics where all take part. There 
are six very poor teams but one is as poor as the other and they 
all take part. The ability of the players range from those who 
have played professional and semi-professional ball to those who 
have to be coached to run after making a fair hit. The real fun 
and entertainment is furnished by the large number of “bone- 
head” plays pulled off each evening. To illustrate “one runner, 
when he reached second base, deliberated, wandered off the base 
and was put out.” Another must always be told to run after 
the third strike. In order that the center of the arena shall be 
occupied by the several members of each team, no player may 
pitch more than one inning in each game, and no matter how in- 
competent a pitcher is, when he starts an inning he must finish it. 
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The advantages of such a class as developed 
Apvantogre “8 our community are somewhat as fol- 
Ows: 
1. It gives opportunity for the men to get acquainted other 
than in a business way. ! 
2. It furnishes a splendid channel for recreation for adults. 
3. It helps to give value to play and recreation in the com- 
munity. 
4. It aids greatly in getting support for physical training 
and the like in the day school. 
5. It helps create a good attitude towards school in the com- 
munity. 
6. It results in the attendance of many of these men at school 
functions in which they were previously not interested. 
7. It makes it possible for the men teachers to know the 
business and professional men of the city, and vice versa. 
8. It helps to make the school the social center of the city. 
9. It reacts favorably on such large school questions, as 
bond issue, teachers’ salaries and school sites. 
10. It makes for social democracy among the men of differ- 
ent vocations in the city. 





Book Reviews 


MORALS AND MORALE 


By Luther H. Gulick. With an Introduction by Raymond B. Fosdick. 
Published by Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 
This posthumous work of Dr. Gulick’s is much more than the record 

of an eye witness of the morals and morale of the A. E. F. though it is 

that also. It is an interpretation of the historical significance of the work 
done by the morale-building agencies (Dr. Gulick’s visit was made when 
only the Young Men’s Christian Association was fully organized.) Out of 
all this “extensive and intensive organization of the forces of righteous- 
ness” Dr. Gulick saw the pointing of the way for American life after the 
war, “to limit those activities that make for death and to promote every- 
one of those things that make for larger life, larger views, lar powers, 
larger enjoyment. . . . for every community in America to aves rec- 
reational and social facilities, so that all the men, women and dren, 
whatever their tastes, shall have adequate opportunity for wholesome 
recreation, leisure and pursuit of their pleasures.’ 

It seems symbolic that the great leadership of Dr. Gulick should take 
tangible form in this book even after his passing on. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A PHILOSOPHY OF PLAY 


By Luther Halsey Gulick, M. D. Published by Association Press, 347 

Madison Avenue, New York City 

This second posthumous book of Dr. Gulick’s carries the reader back 
to the days of the author’s study of play, re-creating the old alertness, 
enthusiasm, the eye to see the significance of common experiences. The 
book is filled with incidents which came under the author’s observation 
during more than twenty years of vital interest in interpreting the place 
and meaning of play in human life—and a most readable volume it is, even 
for the layman. 

Dr. Gulick varies from the habit of authors of such studies in giving 
his conclusions first. These are, briefly: “The individual is more com- 
pay revealed in play than in any one other way; and, conversely, play 
as a greater shaping power over the character and nature of man than 
has any other activity.” 2. “A peor most truly reveals itself in the 
character of its pleasures.” 3. “The individual is more an agent in life 
than a directing force. It seems, that certain great desires engulf the 
individual, directing his will, his purposes, to their own ends, with but 
slight regard for the benefit, of the individual himself. * * * Each of 
these great waves or tides of desire raises the level of the psychic range 
and age of the individual, and makes the next one poems ‘ 

he chapter on Play and Democracy has special significance at this 

time. “The playground alone affords to children the one [any opportunity 
for cultivating those qualities that grow out of meeting others of like kind 
under conditions of freedom; it develops progressively, from babyhood on, 
that sense of human relationship which is basal to wholesome living. Thus 
the playground is our great ethical laboratory.” se ie es 

And, at last, the ultimate meaning of it all, the sublimation of instincts 
in The Pursuit of the Ideal: ' ; 

“That is what life is, at its highest and best, a playing of the game, a 
ursuing of the ideal * * * The essence of choice is not in the end 
ut in the choosing. In the doing is the result. Happiness is not in the 
attainment, but in the attaining. ‘Life is in the quest.’ * * * We must 
go forward to new joys and new activities as spontaneously and gladly 
as a child goes forward to the new clays.” 


BASKET BALL AND INDOOR BASEBALL FOR WOMEN 


By Frost and Wardlaw. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 

City. Price $1.50 ; 

The need for ig op team games for women, the growing popu- 
larity both of basket ball and of indoor baseball, and the wide demand 
for a practical coaching book have led to the preparation of this volume. 
Here the principles for the successful playing of both games are clearly 
and fully set forth by experts of long experience. The text is admirably 
supplemented by many illustrations and diagrams. 


RURAL COMMUNITY BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Bulletin 825, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, ten 
sents. 


In view of the widespread and increasing interest 1 community build- 
mgs, their activities, and their possibilities, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has made a comprehensive study of 256 representative 
buildings in rural communities throughout the country. Most of these 
are relatively new, 90 of them having been built since 1915. The results 
of this study have just been published in Bulletin 825 of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Of the total number of buildings studied 201 are in places of 2,500 
inhabitants or less, 83 being in the open er 55 are in towns or small 
cities having a population of more than 2,550. Twenty-five are school 
community buildings, and 29 are church community buildings, 20 of the 
latter being buildings separate from the church. Nine are farmers’ frater- 
nal society buildings, and eight are library and community buildings. 

The pamphlet gives consideration to the five general methods of financ- 
ing such buildings, which may be generally classified as follows: Buildings 
financed by a local manufacturing concern; through individual donations; 
through club or society initiative; by the local government or through 
community endeavor. Further paragraphs deal with the general character 
of the buildings, maintenance, operation and management, and uses to 
which they are put. 

The greater portion of the Bulletin is given over to statements rela- 
tive to the origin, purpose and present use of such typical buildings as 
the Community House at Holden, Mass.; the Mat‘necock Neighborhood 
House at Locust Valley, N. Y., the Community Building at Elgin, Neb., 
the Red River Farmers’ Club Hall in Kittson County,'Minn., the Tamalpais 
Centre building at Kentfield, California, the Amusement Hall at are 
Shoals, S. C., the Dixon Township Building at Argonia, Kansas, and 
the Rembrant Community Building at Woodstock, Tennessee. There is 
also given a list of community buildings selected from those visited or 
studied through correspondence. 


THE LAND OF FAIR PLAY 


By Geoffrey Parsons. Published by Scribner, New York 


Civics is to be taught from the point of view of play. The Land of Fair 
Play is a text book of American civics which covers the field in a simple 
and thorough manner. Most American boys and girls of grammar school 
age have been on a playground. Therefore, few would not readily under- 
stand the explanation of our form of government in terms of a game, with 
captain (president), umpire (judges), rules (legislature), team (people). 
As the boys and girls have learned on the playground that what the majority 
thinks best is usually followed, so they can grasp the principle of the demo- 
cratic government of a nation. The original rules of the game are in the 
constitution. 

In answering the questions, “What Does the Nation Do for Us”? and, 
“What Does the State Do for Us” a consideration of the federal and state 
departments makes clear to the girl and boy how great is the personal service 
rendered by other people, and how returns can be made. For ex- 
ample, a direct application of fair play is made in treating of the street 
cleaning department. “It is everyone’s duty to help in this work by not 
throwing paper or refuse in the street.” Or again, “A park is a piece of 
property we all own together. To destroy a park tree is about as sensible 
as to throw your baseball into the river.” 

The book is fitted for the age of grammer school after a “social sense” 
has been developed by team games. It leaves the young reader with definite 
impressions, such as: “We play fair. That is the spirit of America. No one 
who does not try to live up to it is a true American.” 
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CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Women Francis Musselman, Principal Established 16 yrs. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS and Directors’ of 
Physical Education in all situations. Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in 
the country. Chicago is the best place in the world to prepare for playground work as it affords 
opportunity to study the largest and most successful playgrounds systems in the world. Fine 
dormitory for non-resident students. 

For catalogs and tilustrated book address 
REGISTRAR Box P. G. 430 South Wabash Ave. 











PLAY OUT 
GROUND a FITTERS 


THEO A. GROSS, PRESIDENT 


1040 W. Lake St. Chicago, IIl. 











SUMMER SCHOOL BY THE SEA 
JULY 28—SEPT. 1 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Theory and Practice 
Swimming. tennis, boating, for recreation. Comfortable rooms. Fresh produce from our 
farm every day. Write fer circular. 


1466 Chapel St. |New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, New Haven, Conn. 















PHYSICAL TRAINING — | aca COURSES 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Summer Session, July 5---August 27 

Course in graded gymnastics and athletics adapte d to needs of both men and 

women. Course in recreation for community recreation leaders, teachers, settle- 

ment workers, Chautauqua playleaders, summer camp workers, and community 
service and Y. W. C. A. workers. 

For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS 


A simple standard of physical efficiency 
for boys and girls 
Have you TRIED them on YOUR PLAYGROUND ? 


Copyright 1912: Complete Descriptive Pamphlets upon Request 





Playground and Recreation Association of America 


1 Madison Avenue New York City 











PAGEANTS, PLAYS AND MUSIC 


suitable for 


PILGRIM TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


write for information and suggestions to 


COMMUNITY SERVICE INCORPORATED 


1 MADISON AVE. New York City 








Please mention Tue Piaycrounp when writing to advertisers 












































